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INITIATION INTO BACCHIC MYSTERIES. 


[From Baumeister. Denkmiiler des klassischen Altertums, p. 449.) 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Student 


VoLume X AUGUST, 1897 NuMBER 2 


Is IT NOT true that a good deal of space has been occupied 
by the editors of our religious papers in statements intended to 
turn opinion against those who are called “higher 
Hauer critics”? The attitude of many has been polemic 
Criticism AS 
Literary Stuoy 1 the extreme. One wonders sometimes whether 
it has been altogether Christianlike. 

Has it ever occurred to those who have written these polemic 
statements, and to those who have read them, that perhaps the 
great duty of the church is to train higher critics rather than to 
fight them? If, for all time, we could drop the phrase “higher 
criticism” and substitute the phrase “literary study,” it is prob- 
able that there would not be any serious difference in opinion 
on this question. And yet it is true that higher criticism is only 
literary study. 


The literary study of the Old Testament has had a long and 
honorable career. The students, or to use the other term, the 
critics, have been for the most part good, pious, 
and honest men. Their only desire has been to 
find the truth and to accept it when found. In the 
great majority of cases these students have shown a kind spirit 
and a calm judgment. The men as men do not deserve the 
harsh and unkind statements which are often made concerning 
them. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
THE Critics 
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What may be said of them as scholars? Ordinarily, we may 
say again, their only desire has been the desire for discovery of 
truth. The mistakes of one generation have been recognized 
and corrected in the next. No literary student that is “higher 
critic” today claims that final conclusions have been reached. 
The work is in the same situation as that of medicine. No med- 
ical student thinks that today the doors are shut to further dis- 
coveries. It is also true that in biblical study as in medicine 
much new material has come to light during the last fifty years 
and consequently many discoveries have been made. 


The number of theological professors, religious editors, and 
ministers who are in sympathy with a rational and conservative 
literary study, that is, criticism of the Bible, is 
THE ATTITUDE Jarger than may be supposed. But it remains true 
Oren Aen that a still larger number will continue to remain 
TOWARD THEM 
stationary and to cast doubt upon the honesty and 
piety of those who are more energetic and more scientific, and 
who for this reason are pushing along in lines of further investi- 
gation. Just as the majority of the medical profession today are 
satisfied with the medical training of their ancestors, so the 
majority of the clergy are satisfied with the theological training 
and views of their ancestors. They are satisfied to receive and 
accept an old interpretation and they are equally well satisfied 
to ignore the best results of exploration and excavation. 


But the number of those is surely increasing who recognize 
the biblical bearings of the various lines of general oriental study 
pursued with unceasing vigor and success in the 
THe NEW present day. Yet even they have hardly grasped 
OPENINGS FOR the importance to biblical work of this kind of 
P 
study and the timeliness of the occupation of the 
field by Christian scholars. May we be permitted to describe 
somewhat in detail the salient features of this new outlook ? 


During the last fifty years the excavations in Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, and Palestine, and the explorations in Arabia have 
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opened up an entirely new field. The ignorance and confusion 
which prevailed in the study of the historical portions of the Old 

Testament before the discovery of the Babylonio- 
LANa@uage Assyrian inscriptions was lamentable but not to be 

avoided. Before this period there did not exist 
satisfactory lexicographical and historical material on the basis 
of which either the language or the text of the Old Testament 
could be scientifically studied. The Hebrew literature itself 
to which we have access is limited in extent and yet covers a 
historical period vast in its extent. We are often at a loss as to. 
the original pronunciation of the Hebrew. The original text of 
the Hebrew books in many cases is uncertain. All these and 
many other facts which might be suggested show that for an 
understanding of the Old Testament we must have help from 
outside sources. 


This help a kind Providence has now placed within our reach. 
But there must be men who will undertake severe labor in the 
different fields in which the help has been distrib- 
Execoration uted. The materials which excavation and explo- 
ration have already provided must be studied and 
the results applied. Moreover there are hundreds of important 
sites to be excavated. Some of the most important mounds of 
Assyria in the north and of Babylonia in the south have never 
been touched. Others have been excavated only in part. In 
Palestine very little has been done and in the Hittite country 
only two or three mounds have been laid bare. It may truly be 
said that only the smallest possible portion of the work has yet 
been finished. 


Outside the field of exploration there are many questions to 

be studied. These are of great interest in themselves and at the 
same time of great importance to the study of the 

ponent Bible. For example: Is the civilization of the 
Semitic people really Semitic or is it foreign? 

Whence came the many customs and institutions which have 
long been supposed to be peculiar to the Hebrews but which 
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more recent study has shown to be common to many Semitic 
nations. What is the exact relationship which exists between 
the Hebrew accounts of the creation and the deluge and those 
of the Babylonians? Were the Hebrew borrowed from the 
Babylonian, or the Babylonian from the Hebrew, or did both go 
back to an earlier and original common source? Was the Ham- 
murabi dynasty Arabian? Do the results obtained from a study 
of Glaser’s Arabic inscriptions warrant the view of Sayce and 
Hommel “that the system of name formation which we find in 
the South Arabian inscriptions was already in existence at the 
beginning of the second millennium before Christ, and that the 
numerous personal names ascribed to patriarchal and Mosaic 
times were in general use at this period and could not have been 
invented in or after the time of the kings — when a totally dif- 
ferent system of nomenclature obtained — and thrown back into 
antiquity retrospectively” ? Shall we with Sayce-Hommel bring 
Abraham from Ur in southern Babylonia, or with Budde-Kittel 
from Ur in southern Armenia? Shall we accept the Assyrian 
system of chronology, and, if so, how shall we harmonize it with 
the Hebrew? Of what importance are the recently discovered 
Tel el Amarna tablets for the study of the Old Testament ? 


There is also much work to be done on the historical inscrip- 
tions. Many of the religious texts have never been copied. The 
psalter of the Babylonians is much more extensive 
Gessrene than that of the Hebrew. While the Hebrew has 
OF RELIGION 
ano SociAt Lire 15° Psalms, the cuneiform literature contains thou- 
sands. The Babylonian psalter is rich in penitential 
psalms and some of these read remarkably like those of the 
Davidic collection. The astrological tablets and those contain- 
ing the omens have scarcely been touched, although they occupy 
an important place in the Babylonian religious literature. The 
history of the Assyrio-Babylonian religion is still to be written 
In the annals of the kings we learn of the court, of the waging 
of war, of the reception of tribute, of the building of palaces and 
cities, of the digging of canals and the construction of walls. In 
the contracts, on the other hand, we come in contact with the 
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people and with the commercial life of the nation. We find the 
most elaborate system of contracts and receipts, bills of sale, 
notes, etc. In the letters we meet a different phase of both 
court and common life. We have the letters of greeting from a 
subject or a member of the royal family to the king or queen- 
mother, or from the king to the subject. We have also diplo- 
matic and military reports from generals and governors of 
provinces; records of the transportation of horses for military 
purposes, astronomical reports, requests for the service of a 
physician with a diagnosis of the case; reports from priests, 
physicians, park commissioners, gardeners —in short, a discus- 
sion of all the topics of the day. 


These are a few of the more significant lines of scientific | 
Semitic investigation contributing to the knowledge of the Old 
Testament. The material is increasing every day. 


SHALL Scholars will arise in larger numbers to study it 
Onaisrian and to apply the results of this study in the biblical 
SCHOLARS 

Occupy rug SPhere. The work cannot be done by everybody. 
FieLo ? Men must be found to devote their lives to the 


work. Where shall they be found? Will the 
churches furnish them? Shall Christian men come forward to 
give themselves to the fullest training in the philology, arche- 
ology, history, chronology, and literature of the Semitic peoples . 
and thus to fit themselves for the highest contributions to bib- 
lical science? Will the churches encourage them to do this? 
or is it to be left to those who are not in sympathy with evan- 
gelical Christianity? Only scholars and well-trained scholars 
can adequately fulfil the requirement. Are we to give our sym- 
pathy and help to those who in the spirit of Christian self-sacri- 
fice undertake such tasks? This is a vital question. May it be 
pondered by the leaders among us. 


2. 
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REVELATION: AN EXPOSITION. 


By the REv. PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH,. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


THE majestic and resonant exordium of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, ‘‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son, whom he 
appointed heir of all things, through whom also he made the 
worlds,” makes three great affirmations concerning divine reve- 
lation: first, that God has spoken to humanity ; second, that this 
revelation in times past was fragmentary in its contents and 
manifold in its forms; and, third, that at the end of that epoch 
this historical process of revelation culminated in one who by 
his peculiar relations to God guarantees a perfection to which the 
broken and incomplete revelations of former days did not attain. 
We may best reach the writer’s thought by considering each of 
these affirmations separately. 

1. The fact of revelation—tThere is a large sense in which 
all the universe is a revelation of.God. The starry heavens tell 
of his infinitude; the cataracts are his voices; the sunbeams, his 
messengers of love; the immutable laws of nature are solemn 
preachers of his justice; and even the eggshell thrown from the 
robin’s nest testifies to his wisdom. Since the creation of the 
world, as Paul says, the invisible character of God, his everlast- 
ing power and godhead, has been discerned through his visible 
works. The rain that has moistened the fields, the food that 
has filled our hearts with gladness, have been witnesses to God. 
In the rulings of history he has manifested himself to men, 
“that they should seek him, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him; though indeed he is not far from each one of us; 
for in him we live and move and have our being.” The darken- 
ing of the mind and the deterioration of the passions are also 
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mentioned in Scripture as a revelation, but a revelation of the 
wrath of God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness. 

This general revelation of God in the structure and order of 
the material universe and in the moral processes of history has 
not been useless. The mere fact.that all over the world men 
have had a religion of some kind, that they have groped through 
the darkness for a God whom they felt to be near, is a serious 
and pathetic fact. It is as if the race had nearly lost one of its 
senses or else not yet fully acquired it, and was haunted by 
strange shadows, calling and beckoning with chills of terror or 
thrills of blessedness, telling of a marvelous world lying close 
to us, and yet almost out of reach. 

Into this blindness of ours God has reached down and has 
revealed himself to men by a special historic process aiming 
toward the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. His 
revelation has not consisted in the impartation of theoretic 
knowledge or of a system of truth, but in external acts and 
inward impressions which gave the recipient an immediate certi- 
tude of the presence and power of the Eternal, and some under- 
standing of the character and purposes of God. In many cases 
it was probably not so much the communication of a new idea as 
rather a quickening of hopes and thoughts that had been attained 
in other ways. They had been lying in the mind as surmises 
and longings; God touched them and they became divine truth 
and certainty. In other cases there was a penetration of the 
soul by a divine light and faith, in which it reached out toward 
the future or up toward God and saw things unseen before and 
knew them to be truth. Thus did God reveal himself to men 
and give them knowledge of himself; not the cold knowledge of 
speculation, but the burning, overpowering knowledge of reli- 
gious experience. And those who received it declared it to 
others with that instinct of fellowship and communication which 
God has attached to the knowledge of the truth as a spiritual 
instinct of propagation. Of those who heard, some received it 
on the authority of the faith of those who told them, and passed 
it on as moral law and traditional religion; but some were led by 
these declarations to reéxperience it, and perhaps to add to it 
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by some view from a still loftier peak of the prophetic Pisgah. 
Thus a kind of capital of truth has been accumulated slowly ; 
sometimes it has been partly lost again and blurred, then redis- 
covered and added to. 

We can distinguish, then, between two meanings of the word 
“revelation ;” the act of revelation, in which God manifests his 
life and something of his character and purposes to a prophetic 
soul; and second the accumulating results of such processes of 
revelation. The latter are so important, so helpful to the 
reéxperiencing of actual revelation, that this revealed sum of 
truth is also called revelation. So especially the Bible, in which 
we have the record of the revelations of God to holy men; their 
visions of the character of God; their inspired interpretations of 
history ; and their outlooks into God’s purposes for the future. 
But it must not be forgotten that the Bible is only in a secondary 
sense ‘‘revelation;” it is the result of revelation and in turn an 
aid to revelation; but revelation in the closest sense of the word 
is always an act of the living God, a personal contact between 
his spirit and the spirit of a man, whereby the latter is quickened 
and enlightened. 

We have probably made a mistake in regarding the act of 
revelation as a very rare act which happened to few men in the 
world’s history; and by thus setting it apart as something rare 
we have helped to keep it rare. We have put it out of the reach 
of our own hopes and aspirations. It is true that there have been 
but few minds in the history of redemption who have been able 
by the revelations they received to lift the religious life of man- 
kind perceptibly higher; but in the intervals between Abraham 
and Moses and Isaiah and Paul and Luther and Wesley and Carey 
there has been a great multitude of souls that have really received 
divine light from God. There were many prophets in Israel, 
recognized as such by their contemporaries, of whom we have 
only a bare trace, and doubtless more who have been quite for- 
gotten. The influence of the great religious leaders alone would 
have been insufficient to keep the true knowledge of God alive 
in the damp and chilling atmosphere of the world if there had 
not been a great throng of souls whose inward life was nourished 
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by God, not indirectly, but directly, by personal revelation. 
Shall we not go farther? Shall we not say that none recognizes 
Jesus as the Christ of God by mere hearsay or instruction; that 
flesh and blood never reveal him; that a revelation from God 
is necessary for it? Paul describes his own experience by that 
very word: ‘When it pleased God to reveal his Son in me.” Is 
it too daring to say that all really spiritual light is kindled by 
God himself? Paul was always anxious to cut off all human 
boasting by throwing us back absolutely on the grace of God 
for our salvation. Are we then not dependent on God for the 
light of God, which is one aspect of salvation ? 

God has spoken, not a few times, but as often as he could 
find a soul capable of hearing his voice; those who heard him 
told what they heard and thereby encouraged others to listen to 
the divine voice and give heed to it, thus passing on the heavenly 
fire on earth; also something of what they heard and experienced 
was added to the capital of religious thought which was handed 
down from generation to generation, and accepted as itself a 
revelation; and againsome part of this knowledge was under God’s 
providence put into writing and collected in our Bible, which we 
hold in reverence as a precious gift of God, as the great treasure 
house of revelations and religious experiences. 

2. The incompleteness of the former revelations —“ God, having 
of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners.” The revelations of God inthe 


prophets were woAvpepis xai roAvtpérws, in many parts, and by . 


many methods. They were fragmentary in their contents and 
varied in their manner. 

The entire epistle to the Hebrews is a commentary on this 
expression of the incompleteness and imperfection of the reve- 
lations before Christ. There was a sense of that incompleteness 
not only in those who had seen perfection in Jesus, but even in 
those who lived before Christ. The humility expressed in the 
tone of expectancy, the longing for better things, for a richer 
outpouring of the Spirit, for a more abundant prevalence of the 
word of God, is splendid evidence of the real inspiration of the 


prophets of Israel. They had seen the vision of God and they - 
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knew there was more to come. They had sought to express 
what they had heard, and they knew that they were only spell- 
ing out the message laboriously and imperfectly. What a dar- 
ing criticism of the religious life of his own day there is in that 
splendid prophecy of Jeremiah: ‘Behold the days come, 
saith Jehovah, that I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Judah; ... . I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and in their hearts will I write it; 
. ... and they shall no more teach every man his neighbor 
and every man his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord;’ for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them to the greatest of 
them” (Jer. 31: 31-34). He describes there the laborious 
inculcation of fragments of religious knowledge, which, after 
all is done, still remain an external possession. The revelations 
of the Old Testament were fragmentary, not only to those who 
heard them from the prophets, but also to the prophets them- 
selves. Their constant phrase is “the word of Jehovah came;” 
and then follows some brief message, and the voice ceases 
again. The more we search the Old Testament, the more we 
recognize that it is composed of fragmentary revelations put 
together. They came to the prophets in relation to some defi- 
nite event with which they had to deal and concerning which 
they were assured of God’s view and his will. That makes the 
Bible so definite, so tangible; it.never floats off into religious 
theorizing ; it builds no systems; it keeps its feet on the ground; 
it is intensely practical and historical. But its parts are also by 
that very characteristic incomplete and fragmentary. There is 
unity in its diversity; remarkable unity, if one considers the 
number of men who contributed to it and the period of time 
covered by their activity; but it is a unity of conviction rather 
than of thought; a oneness of source rather than of workman- 
ship. 

These revelations were also divers in their manner. They 
had to be, for those who received them were not equally recep- 
tive to the word of Jehovah. The pure in heart see God; and 
the purer their hearts, the clearer their vision. There is a 
stronger ring in some of the prophetic books than in others, a 
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loftier view of God and of Israel’s destiny in Isaiah than in 
Daniel. 

But let us turn from the task of pointing out the limitations 
of the ancient revelations to the more congenial task of exalt- 
ing the perfect revelation in the Son of God. The writer of 
Hebrews does not contrast the old with the new in order to 
depreciate Moses or the Aaronic priesthood, but in order to 
bring his hearers to a realization of the wealth of privilege in 
Christ. Many prophets and righteous men desired to see the 
things which we see and saw them not; and to hear the things 
which we hear and heard them not. The least in the kingdom 
of God is greater than the greatest before. But it humbles us 
to think how poorly we use our privileges. Think of what the 
great prophet of the exile would have seen and sung about the 
Servant of Jehovah if he had read.the gospels, when he so 
described the sufferings of the Lamb of God seen dimly and 
far off. 

3. The culminating revelation in the Son of God.— ‘God, hav- 
ing of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son, whom he appointed heir of all 
things, through whom also he made the worlds.” The revela- 
tion in the Son came ‘‘at the end of these days ;” it inaugurated 
anew epoch. It brought revelation to its culmination. Let us 
consider in what ways that is true. 

First, the teachings of Jesus gather together the fragmen- 
tary perceptions of truth that preceded him and unite them in 
a grander whole, completing them where they lacked. He said 
of himself that he fulfilled the law, and he referred, not to his 
perfect obedience to the law, but to his completion and perfec- 
tion of its precepts. He forbade not only murder, but also 
hate; not only adultery, but also lust; not only false swearing, 
but all swearing; not only unfair revenge, but also moderate 
retaliation. Healso perfected thé previous revelations of God’s 
will in the moral law by breaking away the deposit of ritualism 
and legalism that had encrusted it, and by laying bare the 
simple and eternal principles on which the laws rested; so, for 
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instance, in regard to the law of the Sabbath. His teaching 
also gathered up and brought to their culmination the previous 
revelations concerning the character of God. The God of Jesus 
Christ is as just and holy a God as the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, but there is no vengeful terror in him, nothing to frighten 
into superstitious efforts to placate his inexplicable anger. The 
God of Jesus Christ is surely as loving a God as any that the 
most aspiring soul in olden times dared to believe in. What a 
marvelous cry it was that Moses heard among the crags of 
Sinai: ‘Jehovah, Jehovah, a God full of compassion and gra- 
cious, slow in anger and plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 
But that and all the sweetest strains from the prophet of the 
exile are but as leaves of the plant, the flower whereof is the word 
that Christ has taught us: ‘Our Father in heaven.” Even if 
we should consider nothing but the teachings of Jesus, the pene- 
trating moral law, the views of life and the characterizations of 
God contained in his utterances, we should understand the 
deepening awe with which our Scripture passage turns from the 
fragmentary revelations of the past to the culminating revelation 
in Christ. 

But the revelation of God in Christ is greater than the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Christ did not receive revelations; he was the 
revelation. The prophets received communications from God, 
and knew that they received them. To them it was the distin- 
guishing mark of a true prophet that he received communications 
from Jehovah, while the false prophet spoke his own mind and 
fancies. Is Christ ever represented as receiving such communi- 
cations? We remember several instances of a voice speaking 
to him from heaven, but even that is said to have been more for 
the sake of confirming others in their faith than of informing 
Christ. He drew from the depths of his own nature and con- 
sciousness. His words were but expressions of himself. His 
vision of God and the kingdom was not the ideal of a few hours 
of exaltation, but was one with his life. The prophets distin- 
guished between the revelation received and themselves. Christ 
does not. He was one with his message. The word of the 
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Lord came to Jeremiah; Christ was the word of God. Adéyos 
adpt éyévero. The Word had become human nature. The prophet 
could say at times: ‘‘He that hears my words hears the words 
of God;” Christ could say at all times: ‘He that sees me sees 
the Father.” 

There is no higher revelation conceivable for us than this, 
that a human life should become by nature and experience the 
complete and clear expression of the will of God for men. There 
is nothing so intelligible, nothing so universal as a human life 


Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
Yet truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 
Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


The same poet has said: ‘Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.”” True enough; there are 
few things that have so short a day as a system, and there is 
nothing that lives so long as human nature. Moreover, if the 
revelation of God was to be for babes, it must not be by a sys- 
tem, for a system demands a trained mind. If salvation were 
for those who understood a system of truth, salvation would 
belong to refined brain cells. If Christianity were; as some say, 
a religion of a book, it would be a religion of the favored classes. 
But it is not a religion of a book, but of a man, and a man is 
both the most unfathomable and the simplest object of human 
knowledge. It requires only a childlike heart, a limpid soul, to 
understand the revelation of God in Christ. ‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom.” 

Christ excels the former revelations because he imposes no 
outward law. In him the daring hope of Jeremiah, to which we 
have referred, was fulfilled. The moral law is more incisive, more 
sweeping, more categorical than ever since Christ, and yet there 
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is no legalism in him. He writes his law on our hearts. When 
we have come to know Christ the law is no longer a barrier 
without, against which we chafe, but an impulse within, which 
lifts us and in which we glory. The office of the rabbi who 
imposes truth from without is abolished. No man need. say to 
his brother: ‘Sit thou down here and I will teach thee to know 
God.” Now we take our brother by the hand and bring him to 
meet Jesus, and there he learns to know God by the secret 
intuitions of love and the molding touches of fellowship. 

We have been told that when Dr. H. C. Mabie was at Ongole, 
in India, he met a number of educated Hindus. They asked 
him the old question of Lessing’s Nathan: “ How can we know 
that Christianity is better than other religions, when all claim to 
be the best?” He answered with the wisdom of a scribe who 
has been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven. He did 
not talk about the proof by miracles and prophecies. He did 
not reason about the superiority of the Bible to other sacred 
books. He told them that Christianity was the only religion 
that offered to prove itself today to anyone who was willing to 
make a trial of it. Is not that the simplicity of truth? Other 
methods of proof always address themselves to the disputatious 
instinct in man. They demand reasoning ability and historical 
investigation. Those who have not that ability, or have so much 
of it that they grow weary of it, will succumb and accept on 
authority, and thus they surrender the freedom of the Christian 
man and enter into bondage once more. Others accept the 
challenge and reason; in the worst cases they lose themselves 
in negations that can never save; in the best cases they secure a 
degree of probability which always leaves room for haunting 
doubts. True Christianity puts a man face to face with Christ 
and bids him see what he can find there. And if he does not 
fall down at once and hail him with Thomas: ‘My Lord and my 
God,” but simply tells us of a man surpassing strong and tender, 
we bid him keep on looking. And slowly the blurring mist of 
worldliness will drop from his eyes, and his soul will become 
capable of measuring the stature of Jesus among men, and it may 
be that he will echo the experience of a great disciple: ‘‘The 
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Word became flesh and dwelt among us; and we gazed upon his 
glory, and found it to be a glory as of the only begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Thus to meet God in Christ does, it is true, presuppose the 
image of Christ, the record of his personality, as laid down in the 
gospels, or preserved in the heart of the church. Yet the spir- 
itual impress of Christ does not depend on historical investiga- 
tion, nor is it affected by historical criticism. It is the most 
solid and indubitable thing in the New Testament and about all 


Christianity. It is not the record of a dead person, whose deeds, 


belong to history, but the manifestation of a living personality 
whose present life quickens the image and record of his past 
life, his spirit bearing witness in our hearts to the truth and 
grace of his earthly deeds and words. 

It is a glorious truth that God has spoken to man; and every 
fragmentary utterance of prophetic souls, however much it may 
be colored by their personality and their times, should be 
precious in our sight if it bears the royal stamp of the divine 
touch and mission. But we glory in the culminating revelation 
of God in his Son; in the simplicity and strength of his words; 
in the obedience and unbroken fellowship of his life, which made 
him the unsullied mirror for the effulgence of God’s glory, the 
unblurred image of God’s substance. He draws us; he masters 
us; he transforms us. In him we see God; in him we possess 
God; in him God possesses us. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE GREEK MYSTERIES. 


By the REV. AUGUSTINE S.C ARMAN, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


TueE history of gospel extension in the generation following 
the death of Christ should include an inquiry as to the extent to 
which the gospel movement came into contact with the wide- 
spread observance of the ancient Mysteries. A false start made 
by Bishop Warburton and others in the last century, wherein 
absurd claims were asserted respecting a connection between the 
Greek Mysteries and the revelation contained in our Scriptures, 
doubtless had the effect of precluding serious investigation of 
the general subject for many years; but more recent commenta- 
tors on the epistles, beginning perhaps with Bishop Lightfoot, 
have begun to point out some of the clearest indications of the 
contact between early Christianity and the Mysteries. The pres- 
ent writer has sought to indicate’ a particular phase of this con- 
tact as shown in the use by certain of the New Testament writ- 
ers of the terminology of the Mysteries. It may be of interest 
to point out in a more general way the evidence of the fact that 
the gospel movement came into unavoidable contact with the 
widely prevailing observance of the Mysteries, and that certain 
of the New Testament writings make reference, both direct and 
indirect, to the fact. Each detail of orientalism, each flickering 
shade of local color, each ghost of a metaphor buried in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, is eagerly sought out in these days of crit- 
ical research, and the sacred writings grow richer and more lumi- 
nous with each genuine discovery. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries? were the most celebrated and 

"Bibliotheca Sacra, October 1893, pp. 613-39. 

2 These mysteries were celebrated in Greece from about the sixth century B.C. 


until the downfall of the Roman Empire, and hence were flourishing throughout the 


entire New Testament era. 
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| MYSTERIES 


typical of all these 
Greek rites, and they 
came very early to 
embody, together 
with the original 
mysteries of Demeter 
and Persephone, those 
of Dionysos, the 
Greek counterpart of 
Bacchus the wine god. 
There were the Lesser 
Mysteries, celebrated in 
the spring at Agra, a 
suburb of Athens; and 
the Greater Mysteries, 
celebrated at Athens 
and Eleusis in the fall. 
The latter constituted a 
nine days’ festival, 
marked by public sacri- 
fices in Athens and a 
Bacchic procession 
from Athens to Eleusis 
and return, this proces- 
sion, especially upon 
the return journey, be- 
ing characterized at cer- 
tain points by ribald 
jests and wild orgies. 
Upon the arrival at 
Eleusis there followed 
an all-night wandering 
march about the region 
by a procession bearing 
lighted torches in imi- 
tation of the wandering 
search of Demeter for 
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her lost daughter Persephone. Then came the waiting of the 
candidates for initiation with extinguished torches outside the 
(‘temple’), in darkness and profound silence, until 
suddenly the doors of the brilliantly lighted temple were flung 
* open, and in a blaze of dazzling light the candidates were 
admitted to a vision of certain impressive sights and ceremonies 
exhibited in the dead of night amidst the absolute silence of the 
spectators. At a given point in the ceremonies, which occupied 
probably three days and nights at Eleusis, there occurred a sort 
of sacramental touching, tasting, and handling of certain mystic 
relics; and a mystic formula.or symbol was repeated by the 
piora, or candidates for initiation, as they approached their full 
initiation, this formula as given by Clement of Alexandria and 
Arnobius being as follows : 

“T have fasted; I have drunk the cup; I have received from the 
box; having done (or having tasted) I put it into the basket, and out 
of the basket into the chest.” 

Another formula given by Clement and others is as follows : 

“I have eaten out of the drum; I have drunk out of the cymbal ; 
I have carried the kernos, I have insinuated myself under the pastos.” 

This second formula, although referred by some writers to 
the Phrygian Mysteries, is probably to be referred to the final 
night of the mystic ceremonies and the initiation into the second 
stage of the Mysteries at Eleusis.: 

There were two degrees of initiation, probably taken at inter- 
vals of a year. The first degree was termed pinors (myésis), and 
the initiate into that degree was called a pvorns (mystés). The 
second degree was termed éworreia (epopteia) or éropia (epopsia), 
and an initiate of this degree was called an epopt or seer. The 
rites in general were termed rteAéra (‘perfective rites’), and 
elaborate rules determined the appointment of the officers and 
the administration of the ceremonies. Two of the officers whose 
names appear most frequently in the literature of the Mysteries 
are the Aierophant and the mystagogue. These terms and many 
others appear in profusion thereafter, both in the form of direct 
allusion to the Mysteries and by way of metaphoric use of their 
characteristic phraseology. For example, the terms enlighten- 
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ment and illumination, suggested by the striking transition from 
darkness to light in the course of the ceremonies, were speedily 
transferred to the use of philosophy and religion to express the 
idea of a transition from ignorance to knowledge or from sin to 
holiness. The metaphoric use of the word initiated to express 
one’s acquainting with previously unknown truth or practice has 
passed not only into ancient but into all modern speech. The 
ideas of concealment and revelation of truth, especially of its 


INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES. 
Relief from a funeral urn in Rome. [From Stengel, Die griechischen Sakralaltertiimer.] 


revelation to certain ones while others are kept in ignorance, 
mark another characteristic use of the terminology of the Mys- 
teries; and a frequent instance of the adoption of the mystic 
terminology in ancient literature is the allusion to truths of 
greater and less importance as belonging to the Greater or 
Lesser Mysteries. The idea of silence, so impressive and impor- 


tant in connection with the Mysteries, is another which figures. 


largely in the philosophic and religious terminology of Neopla- 
tonism and in the writings of the early church Fathers. 

Some instances of this use of the terminology of the Mys- 
teries may be given. For example, Plato compares the contem- 
plation of the “ideas” to the contemplation of the solemn sights 
and sounds of the Mysteries; Chrysippus calls the discussion of 
the nature of the gods reAéry, 7. ¢., initiation ; Euripides calls sleep 
“the Lesser Mysteries of death,” 7. ¢., sleep is to death as the 
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Lesser Mysteries are to the Greater. The writings of Philo 
Judzus, who lived and wrote in Alexandria while Christ was 
living and probably for the greater part of a decade after the 
crucifixion, are of much significance for the determination of 
New Testament allusions to the Mysteries, for while there is no 
evidence in the writings of Philo of his acquaintance with the 
story of Christ, there is clearest evidence that the apostle Paul 
and other New Testament authors were familiar with the writings 
of Philo." 

Of the Mysteries themselves there have been the most 
diverse opinions. It seems likely that there were in them sug- 
gestions of lofty teaching, and of the aspiration of the soul 
after purification, immortality, and fellowship with the divine 
nature ; and that some souls were able to make use of them as 
an aid to their moral aspirations. On another side they were 
simply the rites of an agrarian festival celebrating the sowing of 


*Two paragraphs from the article in the Bibliotheca Sacra may be quoted entire : 

“In the writings of Philo the terminology of the Mysteries is largely adapted to 
the purposes of his allegorical exposition of the Hebrew Scriptures and of all philos- 
ophy. According to this free use of the mystic terminology, Moses himself was 
“initiated,” was indeed a hierophant, as was the prophet Jeremiah. The warning of 
the sacred xjpvé (“herald”) to all unworthy ones to absent themselves before the per- 
formance of the Mysteries began was thus imitated: ‘Let the superstitious stop their 
ears or else let them depart, for we are about to teach those initiated persons who are 
worthy of the knowledge of the most sacred mysteries the whole nature of such divine 
and secret ordinances.’ Philo makes figurative allusion to the Greater and Lesser 
Mysteries, thus characterizing truths of greater and less moment, as does Euripides in 
the allusion quoted above. He refers explicitly to the Dionysiac or Bacchic features 
in the Mysteries. He speaks of the marriage relation as one of the Mysteries. Moses 
is called ‘the steward and guardian of the sacred mysteries of the living God.’ The 
sudden shining out of light upon the mys¢a7 after a period of waiting in profound dark- 
ness, whence the figure of enlightenment is derived, is referred to.” 

“Of the extensive use of the terminology of the Mysteries by the Fathers, even 
while combating their observance, the following passage from Clement of Alexandria 
may serve as an illustration. It occurs at the close of his Exhortation to the Heathen 
to abandon their profane Mysteries and to accept the higher mysteries of the religion 
of Christ. He exclaims, ‘Then shalt thou see my God and be initiated into the sacred 
mysteries, and come to the fruition of those things which are laid up in heaven 
reserved for me, which ear hath not heard nor hath it entered into the heart of any 
. ... O truly sacred mysteries! My way is lighted with torches, and I behold the 
heavens and God ; I become holy whilst I am initiated. The Lord is the hierophant, 
and seals while illuminating him who is initiated, and presents to the Father him who 
is initiated to be kept forever. Such are the reveries of my mysteries.’ ” 
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seed and the harvest, with the gathering of the vintage. On 
still another and baser side they were developed into a glorifica- 


tion of the reproductive powers in nature and man, which ever 


tended to excesses of drunkenness and lust under the sanction 
of religion. This will explain the terrific denunciation of the 
Mysteries by Clement of Alexandria and other church Fathers ; 
and will cast sufficiently clear light upon the etymological his- 
tory of the word orgies, which, from being a religious term 
denoting the worship of Dionysos-Bacchus, the wine god, has 
come to connote all that is basest in the gratification of human 
appetite and passion. 

What contact had the Christians of the New Testament era 
with the Mysteries? The answer is to be found in a study of 
the epistles in connection with the contemporaneous profane 
history and monumental records of the Mysteries. 

We find for one thing sufficient evidence of the prevalence 
of the Mysteries in Athens, Corinth, Philippi, Rome, Ephesus, 
and in other cities of Asia Minor; and this evidence from out- 
side the New Testament is complemented by allusions contained 
in the epistles addressed to these regions. Philippi, the scene of 
the apostle Paul’s first labors on the continent of Europe, is in 
the direct pathway of the mystic observances which are believed 
to have come down into Greece from Thrace. Moreover, it is 
known that a shrine of Dionysos was located in the mountains 
of Haemus near Philippi, while an elevation still nearer the city 
was known as the Hill of Dionysos. The suggestion has been 
repeated frequently by commentators that the girl of Philippi 
mentioned in the Acts as possessed of a spirit of divination (lit- 
erally “having a spirit, a 7#@wv’’) was a hierodule, or priestess, of 
the adjacent shrine of Dionysos. When, therefore, we find the 
apostle using the precise term descriptive of initiation into the 
first degree of the Mysteries (Greek, peprimpar , the most reason- 
able explanation is that he was making allusion to observances 
familiar to their common life. The-authorized version translates 
the word “J am instructed both to be full and to be hungry.” 
The revised version approximates the original meaning with the 
translation “J have learned the secret both to be filled and to be 
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hungry.” But the literal statement is “7 have been initiated into the 
mysteries,” t. e., of contentment both amidst plenty and in want. 
‘It seems probable also that the reference in Phil. 3: 12, 15 to 
perfection contains an allusion to the “ perfective” rites of the 
Mysteries. 

As we have in the epistle to the Philippians the use of the 
precise term describing initiation into the first degree of the 
Mysteries, so in 2 Peter 1:16 we have an instance of the 
use of the term describing the initiate into the second degree. 
It is the word érérra, the name given to the initiates into the 
degree émorrea, as already explained. In both the Authorized 
and the Revised versions the word is translated ‘ eyewitnesses,” 
but a recent English commentary translates it literally, “eye- 
witnesses by initiation.”” The verb form of the same word is 
found in I Peter 2:12 and 3:2, viz., éromrevovres, érorrevoavtes, 
translated ‘‘beholding,” the idea doubtless being that of the sim- 
ilar effect induced by the direct vision of deity asserted to be 
attained in évorreia and that induced by the sight of holy Chris- 
tian living. ? 

The prevalence of the Greek Mysteries at Ephesus and else- 
where in Asia Minor would be expected to follow upon the 
Greek colonization of that region, and that such was the fact is 
abundantly proved. Strabo, in a well-known passage in his 
geography (Bk. xiv, chap. 1), has this statement : ‘(Pherecydes) 
says that the leader of the Ionian . . . . migration was Androclus 

. . and that he was the founder of Ephesus . . . . Eventothe 
present the descendants of that race are called kings and receive 
certain honors as . . . . the superintendence of the sacrifices in 
honor of the Eleusinian Demeter.” Moreover, exploration at 
Ephesus has abundantly proved the existence of the Greek 
Mysteries of Demeter and of Dionysos side by side with the 
worship of the peculiar Ephesian divinity whom the Greeks 
wrongly identified with their Artemis and the Latin Diana, but 
who was really the counterpart of the voluptuous oriental Astarte, 
and among Greek divinities, of Demeter, both of them repre- 
senting a deification of the reproductive powers of earth and 
man. Among the inscriptions from .the site of the temple of 
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Artemis (Diana) given by the distinguished explorer J. T. 
Wood, of the British Museum, in his Discoveries at Ephesus, 
the present writer has noted the following, which fully prove 
the presence of the Greek Mysteries at Ephesus. The follow- 
ing from the site of the temple is No. 11 in Wood’s list : 

‘Resolved by the council and the people. Eupalus, son of 
Cronius, moved, That, whereas, Lysicon, son of Eumelus, of 
Thebes, proves himself loyal to the people at large, and individ- 
ually to those of the citizens who have intercourse with him 
according as each may have invited his aid; it is hereby resolved 
by the council and the people to commend Lysicon for his 
merit and good will, and that he be crowned with a crown of 
gold by the President of the games in the theater at the festival 
of Dionysos,” etc. This is but a specimen of many inscriptions 
containing explicit allusion to the Greek Mysteries, and the fol- 
lowing important fragmentary inscription found in the suburb of 
Ayasalouk, near the temple, clearly indicates the joint observ- 
ance of the Mysteries of Demeter and Dionysos at Ephesus, 
just as at Athens and Eleusis: 

“ Titus Aurelius Plutarchus, being priest for life of the Deme- 
triasts and mystai of Dionysos Phleos without the city, Publius 
Claudius Aristophanes being hierophant and Saturnulus being 
commissioner of the Mysteries .... ”? 

tJ. T. Woop, Discoveries at Ephesus, Boston, J. R. Osgood, 1877. Inscriptions 


from the City and Suburbs, No. 3. (On a loose stone found in the village of Ayasa- 
louk, apparently part of a column.) 
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It will accordingly seem in no wise strange that the epistle 
to the Ephesians should contain instances of the use of the ter- 
minology of the Mysteries, and should make, moreover, direct 
allusion to the pagan rites themselves. The following are cases 
in point: Eph. 3:4,5, ‘‘Whereby . . . . ye can perceive my under- 
standing in the mystery of Christ; which in other generations 
was not made known unto the sons of men as it hath now been 
revealed to his holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit ;” 3:9, 
‘to make all men to see (literally “to enlighten ;”” Greek, ¢uricar) 
what is the dispensation of the mystery . . . . from all ages hid.’ 

The ideas of concealment and revelation of truth, of enlight- 
enment, and of the official communication or administration of 
these truths, are all contained here, for the words “the dispen- 
sation of the mystery” should be “the stewardship of the mys- 
tery,” precisely as in the passage quoted from Philo above, and 
as in 1 Cor. 4:1, ‘‘Let a man so account of us... . as stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God.” 

But a still more interesting light is thrown upon the whole of 
Eph. chap. 5, when the chapter is read in view of the prevalence 
at Ephesus of the Mysteries of Demeter and Dionysos with their 
glorification of lust and drunkenness. The former was euphe- 
mized as ‘‘sacred marriage” (tpds ydéuos), and the latter as a 
divine enthusiasm or possession of the wine god, one of the 
ideas of the state of the blessed after death being expressed by 
‘eternal inebriation” aidwos); such other terms also as 
“enlightenment,” “ perfection,” and the like being used to dig- 
nify with religious associations the vilest practices. Dr. Leon- 
ard Woolsey Bacon has indeed called attention to a part of this 
significance in an interesting article in the Sunday School Times 
for Jan. 12, 1895, on the phrase “psalms and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs.” In commenting on Eph. 5:19, Dr. Bacon says: 
“In place of the bacchanalian orgies in which the gilded youth 
of Ephesus had their delight, he recommends the joyous chor- 
uses, not only of psalms and hymns, but also of those graceful 
and exhilarating Grecian melodies that may be joined in Chris- 
tian wedlock with spiritual words and thoughts.” This interpre- 
tation seems a fair one, especially if, as seems probable, the 
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entire fifth chapter of the epistle is replete with allusions to the 
alluring and debasing observance of the Mysteries so prevalent 
in Ephesus and other parts of Asia Minor. This conclusion is 
the more ineludible from the fact that the comparison of the 
Bacchic orgies with the worship of the true God was a familiar 
one at the time through the writing of Philo.* Perhaps a free 
paraphrase of the chapter, designed to bring out the allusions in 
question, may best present the argument. 

A preliminary exhortation (4: 17-32) warns the Ephesian 
Christians to walk no longer as the Gentiles walk, who have 
given themselves up to lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with covetousness; but to put away their former manner of life. 
Falsehood, violent outbursts of anger, dishonesty, foul speech, 
and vindictiveness are mentioned as besetting sins of their 
former state of paganism. They are then warned against the 
more specious temptations of vice dignified under the forms of reli- 
gion, as indicated in the following paraphrase of chapter 5: 


Christ is your model and your sacrifice, fragrant with sweet and holy 
associations, worthy of being presented to God. But religious rites which 
sanction fornication and all uncleanness and covetousness, let them not even 
be named among you; neither filthy and foolish jesting, although these form 
a part of the wonted observance of the bacchanalian festival. Let no one 
deceive you by the use of empty phrases such as “ enlightenment,” “ perfec- 
tion,” ‘‘sacred marriage,’ ‘‘ enthusiasm,” and the like, to designate these 
profane and debauching rites, for because of these things cometh the wrath 
of God upon the sons of disobedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them, for ye were once indeed in darkness, but ye have received the true 
enlightenment. Walk therefore as children of the light, for the fruit of true 
enlightenment is in all goodness and righteousness and truth; and have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness .. . . for the things done 


* The following are some of the allusions of Philo: 

De Contemp. Vit. 2. “Carried away by a certain heavenly love (they) give way 
to enthusiasm, behaving like so many revelers in bacchanalian or corybantian myster- 
ies.” of Baxdevbpyevor kal évOvordgover.) Jd. 11, “ Like per- 
sons in the bacchanalian revels, drinking the pure wine of the love of God.” Cf. De 
Plantatione Noe 9; Legis Allegor. 26. ; 

In De Contemp. Vit. 3, 10, 11, and De Plantatione Noe 30, the allusion of Eph. 
5:9 to “psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs ”’ finds close parallel ; while in De Sacrif. 
Abelis et Caini 5, and De Cherubim 12, 13,14 marriage is set forth as belonging to 
“*the Great Mysteries.” 
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by them in secret in their Mysteries it is a shame even to speak of. Their 
secrecy is explained by their iniquity, for their secret rites cannot bear the 
light. 

Ye have need of all care in these evil days; and it is for you to buy up 
the opportunity, thus redeeming the time so ruinously wasted by others, as 
indeed once by you also. Be wise; and seek to know the will of the Lord. 
In place of the drunken orgies wherein the followers of Bacchus claim to be 
possessed of their god, be ye filled with the Spirit; and instead of the hymns 
of the Bacchanalia, speak ye one to another in psalms and Christian hymns 


and spiritualized odes, with thanksgiving to Christ instead of praise to the 


god of wine and lust. 

Substitute for the prostitution of the marriage relation sanctioned by these 
Mysteries with their so-called “sacred marriage,’ and by the gross Artemis 
(Diana) worship of this region, the high Christian ideal of marriage, modeled 
as it is upon the relation of Christ to the church and expressing the highest 
and holiest union. And indeed this relation of the husband to the wife, and 
especially of Christ to his bride, may be said to belong to the true Mysteries, 
even to the Greater Mysteries; as is suggested'by Philo Judeus. This mys- 
tical doctrine of the relation of Christ to the church is of utmost importance. 
Howbeit see also that your own individual marriage relations be such as befit 
the followers of Christ. 


Many other instances of the New Testament use of this ter- 
minology might be adduced, but these should be sufficient to 
indicate that the Mysteries themselves were among the promi- 
nent features of paganism which early Christianity met ; and that 
the New Testament writings are to be read with this fact in mind. 
The instances of the use of this terminology are for the most 
part not direct but metaphoric allusions, the writers of the New 
Testament adopting terms which had entered largely into the 
philosophic and religious speculations of the time, and some- 
times perhaps with scarcely a thought of the original observ- 
ances. Yet the fact that this terminology occurs most frequently 
in the writings addressed to regions wherein from external evi- 
dence we know of the especial prevalence of the Mysteries 
indicates its use to some extent for the sake of contrasting the 
false and frivolous claims of the pagan Mysteries with the higher 
and nobler claims of the gospel. If for nothing else this study 
is of importance as proof of the fact that the meaning of the 
word mystery or mysteries in the New Testament is not at all what 
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it is commonly assumed to be, namely, ‘“‘ something in its nature 
inscrutable, beyond human comprehension,” but simply that of 
‘truth reserved for a time or from unworthy persons, but which 
it is now the duty and privilege of all to know.” That there 
may be insoluble problems in philosophy and religion is not a 
point in question; but to quench the spirit of inquiry by relegat- 
ing some question difficult of answer to a place among “the 
mysteries” of the gospel is an improper use of a term which 
implies the duty and privilege of initiation into the truth con- 
cealed only from the careless or unworthy. 


A WATER JAR FROM CUMA, 


Adorned with representations of Eleusinian priests and goddesses. 
[From Baumeister, Denkmiiler, p. 474.] 


THE MOST URGENT NEED IN OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


THE thing most urgently needed in our generation in the 
study of the Old Testament is the careful reéxamination of the 
Old Testament as it stands. 

There are three things from which this is to be distinguished. 
First, it is to be distinguished from all forms of devotional or 
merely practical study of the Old Testament. Religion and 
conduct are the greatest things, but they or their relations to 
the Old Testament are not under discussion in this paper. 
Second, the examination of the Old Testament as it stands is to 
be distinguished from all mere application to it of received 
theories or traditions or external facts of any kind. Third, it is 
to be distinguished from al] forms of study that start with recon- 
structions of the text or analysis into original documents. The 
thing called for is the study of the Old Testament as it stands, 
as distinguished from the study of its original component parts, 
and of the way in which they were put together. 

The proposition thus defined calls for a form of Old Testa- 
ment study different from that in which most students are now 
working; and yet the proposition is here, with all deference to 
the differing opinions and practices of men, most deliberately 
and confidently affirmed. Take the Old Testament writings as 
they stand in the Masoretic text, with only such corrections as 


are undoubtedly obvious. Use all other sources of information © 


as merely secondary sources. Treat the phenomena which 
indicate composite authorship strictly with reference to the 
light they throw on the writings as they stand. On these 
principles, and within these limits, seek to ascertain the structure 


and the contents of the writings as we have them, postponing all 
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other questions, both of text criticism and of higher criticism, to 
later stages of the investigation. 

The proposition here advocated is not that all students ought 
exclusively to follow this method. It is that any students who 
shall follow this method, and reach results, are contributing to 
the need that is now most urgent in this department of study. 

In proof that the proposition is true, consider certain points 
in the existing situation. 

1. First, we have, in the Old Testament as it stands, a body 
of writings of highly respectable character. To say nothing of 
divine inspiration, the men to whom we owe these writings in 
their present form were men of good thinking powers, and of 
literary appreciation and ability. This is evident from the fact 
that their work, for generation after generation, has been so 
highly esteemed. If these writings, as existing for the past 
twenty centuries, did not possess distinguished merit, the present 
call for studying them would not exist. The very fact that men 
are now interested in them is proof that they are deserving of 
attention. a. 

It is the hexateuchal writings as existing in the books of 
Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, etc., that have thus attracted 
attention, and not these writings regarded as the work of men 
represented by J and E and Pand D. It is as collected in our 
present Book of Isaiah that those poems have commanded the 
notice of men, and not as existing previously in some other form 
orconnection. So with other instances. It is important to find 
out, if we can, the earlier forms in which any of these writings 
existed; but that should not lead us to forget that the form in 
which they now exist is important, and can never cease to be so. 
In the case of the writings that are composite, the work done 
by the editors is important ; sometimes less important than that 
of the original authors, sometimes equally important, or more 
important, but always important in some degree. The men who 
put the Old Testament into its present form had high qual- 
ities. They had sources of information which we have not. 

They did their work in such a way that the centuries have put 
their seal of approval upon it. The probability is that they had 
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reasons, even when they followed purely mechanical methods — 
as, for instance, when they arranged some of the prophetical 
books on the principle of putting the biggest book first. The 
Old Testament as they left it is the Old Testament in which 
history takes an interest. 

2. Again, the conditions of Old Testament study are such 
that in all departments the evidence depends largely on the pres- 
ent text as it stands. 

In the text criticism of the Old Testament, for example, con- 
jecture reigns to an extent greater than in most other writings. 
Very seldom does anyone prefer a variant reading from the Sep- 
tuagint or the Aramaic or any other source, save upon the ground 
that the change is required by the context. A large proportion 
of the emendations that scholars have proposed are based purely 
on conjecture, and contradict the versions as well as the Hebrew. 
In the circumstances, how can one be qualified to judge of the 
correctness of the text, except as he first thoroughly understands 
the existing text? Inthe Old Testament, the thorough scientific 
study of the existing text is the necessary prerequisite to most 
that is important in text criticism. 

The same is true in the problems of higher criticism. In 
these the evidence consists almost exclusively in the phenomena 
presented by the text as it stands. How can one rightly esti- 
mate this evidence except by becoming thoroughly familiar with 
the existing text? The process of analyzing a text into docu- 
ments does not necessarily make one familiar with the text as it 
stands. One who scrutinizes a text mainly for the purpose of 
discovering literary criteria is not so very different from one 
who scrutinizes it mainly for the purpose of finding clauses to 
use in prayer or in proof of dogmas. All alike may study 
minutely, and yet fail of an adequate understanding of the text 
itself. And wherever the student fails to note the true meaning 
of the text, that is liable to vitiate his use of it, whether in prayer, 
or as dogmatic proof, or as a literary criterion. 

The same is true in our study of the history recorded in the 
Old Testament, and in all other departments of study in which 
we may engage. A correct and appreciative knowledge of the 
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Old Testament as it stands is essential in them all. Lacking 
this as a prerequisite, our conclusions in every direction lack 
decisiveness. 

3. Yet again, impoftant as is the study of the contents and 
structure of the Old Testament in the text that has been handed 
down, and essential as this is to success in other departments of 
study, it has of late been relatively neglected. 

In the seventeenth century and the first decades of the eight- 
eenth this form of biblical study was pursued on a large scale; 
witness such English names as Ussher, Lightfoot, Prideaux, 
Hody, Whiston. These men did other things besides study the 
structure and contents of the existing Old Testament, but they 
did this thing; and they did it so well that their works and 
their opinions are still current. The work they did was good, up- 
to-date work for the time when they lived, though they often 
followed Josephus rather than the Old Testament, and were too 
much influenced by patristic tradition, and by theological bias. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne’s great work on Old Testament Intro- 
duction, published in 1818, is a monumental collection of the 
results of the labors of men of this school. 

The work of these men in ascertaining the structure and con- 
tents of the Old Testament has not, as a whole, been superseded. 
Parts of it have given way to more recent conclusions. It has 
been more or less modified and supplemented and patched 
But it constitutes the basis of nearly all our current statements, 
and many of the modifications to which it has been subjected 
are not improvements. 

4. But we ought to notice, as another point, that a vast body of 
additional evidence has been gathered since these men wrought ; 
and that our understanding of the structure and contents of the 
existing Old Testament is not up to date unless it has been 
formed in the light of this new evidence. 

We are very familiar with the thought that exploration has 
thrown fresh light upon the Bible. Our knowledge of the geog- 
raphy, the natural history, the archeology of biblical countries ; 
of the recovered literatures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and of 
the history of nations as written in those literatures; and of 
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manuscripts of the Old Testament itself, or of related works, 
gives us greater advantages for Old Testament study. But we 
should not forget that the extended prevalence of scientific 
method has brought with it yet greater new advantages. To 
cite a single example, the laws of the Hebrew tense and of 
Hebrew noun derivation and syntax, as discovered or popular- 
ized by such men as Kautzsch and Driver and Harper, are more 
important for the understanding of the Old Testament than all 
that has been done by the spade. 

These various sources of light have not been neglected by 
students of the Bible. In the middle decades of the present cen- 
tury they were very strongly used for throwing light upon the 
structure and contents of the existing Old Testament. Such 
works as Kitto’s Encyclopedia and Smith’s Bible Dictionary and 
the corresponding works in Germany, such commentaries as the 
Lange series or the Bible Commentary, with the whole growing 
swarm of Teachers’ Bibles and like publications, bear witness to 
the industry of biblical scholars in this direction. 

But the stress of effort came to be diverted toward a dif- 
ferent point. For some decades past scholars have busied 
themselves with the attempt to resolve the Old Testament into 
its primitive elements, or with discrediting one another’s 
attempts of this sort. These forms of study have largely 
superseded the attempt to understand the existing Old Testa- 
ment in the light of the new facts that are available. Such 
works as Smith’s Bible Dictionary and the Lange Commentaries 
are regarded by many as utterly antiquated. And it is certainly 
true that the intellectual movement which they represent was 
suddenly arrested when it had reached, in its combination of 
old and new elements, a very unsatisfactory and patchy condi- 
tion. Just when scholars had well begun to use the new mate- 
rials, the revolution occurred. For the past three decades energy 
has been devoted to questions of reconstruction rather than to 
the understanding of the Old Testament as at present constructed. 

5. And so, to make a very broad generalization, we have at 
present two conflicting opinions, both based on the roughly 
modified traditions of the seventeenth century.. 
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The first of the two may be described as the anti-reconstruc- 
tionist opinion. Its advocates regard themselves as holding the 
views that have always been held concerning the Bible. They 
particularly object to attempts to resolve the books into their 
supposed primitive elements. In words they would at once 
accept the proposition advocated in this paper. But when it 
comes to an actual inquiry into the structure and contents of 
the Old Testament, many of them merely ask what is the cor- 
rect traditional thing to say on these points, and are not dis- 
posed to go further. They prefer to devote their strength to 
refuting what they regard as the errors of their opponents. 

The.other opinion may be described as the reconstructionist 
opinion: Its advocates devote themselves to reconstructing the 
text by the aid of the versions and of conjectural criticism; to 
reconstructing the writings themselves by resolving them into 
the earlier writings from which they were composed; to recon- 
structing their contents by the aid of materials taken from 
other sources. -With them reconstruction is the first step, and 
the writings are worthy of serious study only after reconstruc- 
tion. 

No attack is here made upon the current processes of crit- 
ical reconstruction, as applied to the Old Testament. Among 
their advocates are men of ability, industry, and high spiritual 
qualities. A very large part of the work they have done is 
good work, and will stand. Perhaps the incrustations which 
had gathered upon the traditional views could not have been 
broken up and removed by any processes less radical than 
those which have been adopted. In any case they have their 
part in the solution of the problems that are now in hand. 
~ But of many of the positions in the reconstructionist opinion 
it is certainly true that they are based on traditional under 
standings of the meanings of the Old Testament, and not on 
minute and careful direct study. When men discover a new 
Assyrian or Egyptian inscription, they spend weeks upon it; 
but when they come to compare it with the biblical fact, they 
assume that the common understanding of the fact is accurate 
enough for their purpose. Further, many of these positions 
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were taken too early to benefit from much of the recently 
added light from grammar and from archeology. In these and 
other particulars the current attempts at reconstruction were 
not preceded by a sufficient study of the Old Testament as it 
stands. So far as the reaching of final results is concerned, 
they have been premature. A sufficiently careful study of the 
existing Old Testament would compel an extensive revision of 
much that has been done in the way of text criticism and docu- 
mentary analysis. Merely for the purpose of testing proposed 
processes of reconstruction, it is necessary to establish a more 
thorough understanding of the unreconstructed Old Testament. 
The better we understand these writings as their final authors 
left them, the better qualified we are to inquire as to the shape 
in which their final authors found them. 

From the point of view of either‘opinion, therefore, comes 
this demand for the better study of the Old Testament in the 
form in which it has been handed down to us. The demand is 
not that all students shall leave other lines of investigation and 
turn exclusively to this, but that all shall heed the claims of 
this form of study, and that some shall devote themselves espe- 
cially to it. The demand is not that men, under the claim that 
they are studying the Old Testament as it stands, shall ignore 
any truths taught by the reconstructionist critics. One can 
note these and give them due weight, though he himself studies 
from a different point of view. The demand is simply that the 
study from this other point of view be done, and be thoroughly 
done. 

6. Finally it is to be said in favor of the kind of study here 
advocated that it fills the requirements of scientific method, 
and is likely to be directly fruitful. 

Those who go to the Bible to gather proof texts for some 
doctrine practice a correct inductive method, provided they 
practice it correctly. Those who gather evangelistic Bible 
readings bearing on some point in duty or in experience may 
do this by a correct induction. Those who make inductions 
along lines marked out by some critical theory, or some sup- 
posed law of progress in history, may therein pursue a correct 
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and fruitful method. But surely, among these various forms of 
inductive study, there is room for one which shall have, as its 
direct purpose, simply the knowing of the Old Testament itself. 
It is safe to say that, even from a reconstructionist point of 
view, results reached through this form of study are quite as 
likely to prove final as those reached through any theory of 
reconstruction now in vogue. That is to say, the instances in 
which the whole, correctly understood, will contradict the parts, 
when these are correctly differentiated, cannot be relatively very 
numerous. 

If we would set to work to study each of the Old Testa- 
ment writings as the lovers of Browning study a poem of his; 
confident that the author had a meaning in his mind, that the 
meaning is worth discovery, and that, with sufficient skill and 
patience, extended through a hundred readings, if need be, it is 
discoverable; we should find the Old Testament even better 
worth our pains than Browning. Of course we are to recognize 
the possibilities of composite authorship. But if, after three 
minutes’ examination of a difficulty, we are in the habit of pro- 
nouncing it insuperable, and. seeking a remedy in conjectural 
reconstruction, then we ought to take lessons from the disci- 
ples of Browning. Two or three decades of the application of 
the Browning-club method to the Old Testament would be very 
profitable. 
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THE HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 


TuE inner life of any man, his thought, his character, his 
achievements, his teachings, can be justly estimated only when 
seen in relation to his outer life—his history in the external 
sense. This outer life of the individual, again, canbe understood . 
only as it is looked at in relation to the history of his times. 
Jesus Christ, different in marked features from other men, was 
yet in this respect like them. Alike his outer life, made up of 
missionary journeys, days of teaching, deeds of mercy and of 
power, endurance of toil and of suffering, and his inner life, his 
character and his teachings, are fully intelligible only against 
the background of contemporaneous Jewish history. And what 
is true of the life of Jesus is no less true of the lives of the apostles, 
and the history of the apostolic church. 

The recognition of this fact, which is merely a particular 
application of an almost universally accepted principle of histor- 
ical study, has given to the history of New Testament times a 
standing as a distinct and important department both of histor- 
ical and of biblical study. 

One obstacle to the pursuit of this study on the part of those 
who have had but little experience in historical study is the 
difficulty of keeping the main features of the record clearly 
before the mind. The tendency is to lose all perspective in the 
mass of details. With a view to meeting this difficulty in a 
measure and to encouraging the readers of the Bis_icaL WoRLD 
to undertake this line of study—so helpful as auxiliary to the 
study of the New Testament itself—the following table of lead- 
ing events has been prepared. For the sake of connecting Old 
Testament history with that of the New Testament, the table 


begins with the return from the captivity. The study of which 
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we are now speaking, however, may well begin with the acces- 
sion of Antiochus IV, in whose reign the Jews began the effort 
for religious freedom which issued at length in political independ- 
ence. It need hardly be said that such a table of events is of 
very little use except as a skeleton to be clothed with the flesh 
of fuller information. Nor should the student be content with a 
knowledge of the political history of Palestine in that period. 
This is indispensable as a basis, but on it should be built as 
thorough knowledge as possible of the intellectual, social, moral, 
and religious life of the Jewish people. It is this knowledge 
that is most directly valuable in the interpretation of the life and 
teachings of Jesus and his apostles. 

The fuller information necessary to give a valuable knowledge 
both of the political and of the social and religious history is now 
easily accessible to English readers. A list of books by the 
help of which this study can be carried on is added at the end 
of the table. 


LEADING EVENTS OF JEWISH HISTORY FROM THE RETURN 
FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM BY THE ROMANS. 


THE PERSIAN PERIOD. 538-333 B. C. 


538 or 536 B. C. Return of the Jews from Babylon under Zerubbabel. 
458. Ezra came to Jerusalem. ; 
445. Nehemiah came to Jerusalem. 


THE GREEK PERIOD. 333-142 B.C. 


333- By Alexander’s conquest of Persia Palestine was brought 
under Greek dominion. 
323. In the partition of Alexander’s empire after his death, Pal- 


estine passed with Egypt into the hands of Ptolemy. 

200 (circa) After repeatedly passing from Egypt to Syria, and back 
to Egypt, Palestine finally became a part of the dominion of 
Syria under Antiochus III the Great. 

175-164. Reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. When Antiochus 
Epiphanes came to the throne the Jewish nation had already 
been affected in no small degree by Greek influence, so that 
there existed a strong Hellenizing party, opposed, however, 
by the sect of the Chasidim, the “pious.” The high priest 
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Onias III, an anti-Hellenist, was removed and his brother 
Jason, a Hellenist who promised Antiochus a large sum of 
money for his appointment, was given the high-priesthood. 
Under Jason the Hellenizing process went on more rapidly. 
Menelaus offering a still larger sum for the office of high 
priest, Jason was deposed and Menelaus appointed in his 
stead. In 170, Antiochus being absent in Egypt, and it 
being reported that he was dead, the city was thrown into 
an uproar and Jason regained the priesthood. Antiochus 
returning treated the occurrence as a_ revolt, attacked 
Jerusalem, massacred citizens, plundered the temple. .In 
168 Antiochus being defeated in his plans against Egypt 
turned his anger against Palestine, and undertook the exter- 
mination of the Jewish religion and the complete Hellenizing 
of Judea. The walls of Jerusalem were thrown down, but 
the old city of David was fortified and occupied by a Syrian 
garrison. The observance of Jewish rites, the Sabbath, and 
circumcision, was prohibited. Those who resisted were put 
to death. In December 168 at the great altar of burnt 
offering in the temple of Jerusalem a pagan altar was built, 
and on the 25th Chisleu sacrifices were offered on it. 
Mattathias, a loyal priest living at Modin, led an active 
revolt against the oppressions of Antiochus. Seeing a Jew 
about to offer sacrifice in obedience to the command of the 
king’s commissioner, he slew both the Jew and the royal 
commissioner. He then fled with his sons to the moun- 
tains, and gathered about him those who were willing to fight 
to secure freedom to worship Jehovah. The Chasidim 
attached themselves to him. He died within a few months, 
committing the work to his sons. 

The struggle for religious freedom and political independ- 
ence under the sons of Mattathias. 

Judas, surnamed Maccabeus. Judas, the third son of Matta- 
thias, succeeded his father as leader of the movement. Gath- 
ering an army of 6000 men, he was successful in several bat- 
tles, regained possession of Jerusalem, and just three years 
after the pollution of thé altar, having cleansed and reded- 
icated the temple, he offered sacrifices on the reconsecrated 
altar, 25th Chisleu, 165 B.C. In 163 B. C. the Syrian 
general, being obliged to withdraw his army from Judea to 
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attend to matters at home, granted to the Jews religious 
freedom, the right “‘to observe their own institutions as for- 
merly.” This freedom was not again denied by Syria. Thus 
all that the movement originally inaugurated by Mattathias 
had aimed at was secured. But the Jews were still in polit- 
ical subjection to Syria, and there still existed a strong Hel- 
lenizing party opposed to the Maccabees. With a view to 
acquiring political independence, Judas made a treaty with 
the Romans. In 161 B. C. he was defeated by the Syrians 
and slain in the battle of Eleasa. 

Jonathan, the fifth son of Mattathias. The internal con 

flicts of Syria enabled the Maccabean party to strengthen 
their position, both against the Syrians and against the Hel- 
lenizing Jews. At home the Maccabees gained the suprem- 
acy, but Jonathan died in 143 without having thrown off 
the Syrian yoke. 


INDEPENDENCE UNDER THE ASMONEANS (MACCABEES). 142-63 B. C. 


142-135. 


135-105. 


105-104. 


Simon, second and last surviving son of Mattathias. Simon 
secured from Demetrius II, one of the rival claimants to the 
Syrian throne, the recognition of the freedom of Judea from 
tribute to Syria. The Jews reckoned their political inde- 
pendence from this date (142). Later in the same year he 
recovered the stronghold of Zion, which had been held by 
the Syrians since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
141 the Jews declared Simon high priest, general, and eth- 
narch (ecclesiastical, military, and civil head of the nation), 
and made these offices hereditary. In 139 an embassy sent 
to Rome by Simon obtained from the Roman senate a 
decree guaranteeing to the Jews unrestricted possession of 
their territory. 

John Hyrcanus, son of Simon. Judea came once again 
under the Syrian dominion, but only for a short time, and 
the independence of Syria then regained was not again lost. 
John Hyrcanus entered upon a career of conquest, conquering 
Samaria and Idumea. An important event in his reign was 
his break with the Pharisees and his alliance with the Sad- 
ducees. (This is the earliest point in the history at which 
these parties are mentioned under these names.) oar 
Aristobulus I, son of John Hyrcanus. Hyrcanus left his 
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throne to his wife, but Aristobulus starved his mother in 
prison, imprisoned his brothers, except Antigonus, whom 
later he caused to be slain, and usurped the authority. He 
was the first Maccabean to bear the title of king. He made 
some conquests in the north, Galilee or Iturza. 

Alexander Jannzus. On the death of Aristobulus, his 
widow, Salome Alexandra, released his brothers from prison, 
married the eldest, Alexander Jannzus, and made him high 
priest and king. His reign was marked by wars of defense 
and conquest as a result of which he greatly extended the 
boundaries of the Jewish state, bitter conflicts with the Phar- 
isees, and acts of oppression and cruelty towards the peo- 
ple. It is said that 50,000 Jews perished in the interne- 
cine conflicts of Alexander’s reign. 

Alexandra. The throne which Alexander had received 
from his wife he left to her at his death. Her reign was 
in almost every respect the opposite of his. She allied her- 
self with the Pharisees, and ruled in accordance with their 
counsel, though her son, Hyrcanus, whom she made high 
priest, sided with the Sadducees. Her reign was looked 
upon in after years as a golden age of peace and pros- 
perity. 

Aristobulus II. After the death of Alexandra, her younger 
son, Aristobulus, having conquered Hyrcanus in battle, 
compelled the latter to surrender to him the office of high 
priest and of king. Antipater, the Idumean, son and 
successor of Antipater whom Alexander Jannzus had 
appointed tetrarch of Idumea, perceiving an opportunity to 
gain advantage for himself, allied himself with Hyrcanus, 
and persuaded him to seek to regain his power. A strug- 
gle ensued which lasted till 63 B. C. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD. 63 B. C.-70 A. D. 


Hyrcanus II. The Roman general, Pompey, being appealed 
to by both Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, sided with Hyrcanus 
and Antipater; gained possession of Jerusalem, and 
appointed Hyrcanus high priest, though forbidding him to 
assume the title of king and depriving him of all the ter- 
ritory acquired by the Maccabees. Thus Palestine really 
lost the independence she had enjoyed since 142 B.C. 
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Aristobulus was sent a captive to Rome. His son, Alexan- 
der, and later Aristobulus himself and his son Antigonus, 
escaping from imprisonment, made repeated unsuccessful 
efforts to recover control of Palestine. In 47 B. C., after 
the death of Pompey, Antipater gave timely aid to Cesar in 
his Egyptian campaign, and was rewarded by being made a 
Roman citizen and procurator of Judea, Hyrcanus being 
made high priest and ethnarch. The government was in 
reality in the hands of the Idumean. A portion of the lost 
territory was restored. Antipater appointed his son Herod 
governor of Galilee; and a little later Sextus Cesar, procu- 
rator of Syria, set him over Coele-Syria. After the death of 
Cesar (44 B. C.), Antipater and Herod attached themselves 
to Cassius and secured his favor. In 43 B. C. Antipater was 
poisoned. After the defeat of Brutus and Cassius by Antony 
and Octavian (42 B. C.), Herod and his brother Phasael 
succeeded in securing the favor of Antony, who appointed 
them tetrarchs of the country of the Jews. Thus Hyrcanus 
lost even the appearance of civil power. In B. C. 40, Pales- 
tine being invaded by Parthians, Phasael and Hyrcanus were 
captured by guile, Herod was compelled to flee, and Antig- 
onus, sole surviving son of Aristobulus II, was set up as 
king by the Parthians. 

Antigonus. Herod going to Rome secured a decree of the 
senate declaring him king of Judea. After a struggle of three 
years Herod captured Jerusalem, and Antigonus was carried 
away to Antioch and beheaded by order of the Romans. 
Thus Herod became king of Judea in fact, and the rule of 
the Asmonean family was ended. 

Herod the Great. Herod caused the death of the only 
remaining male member of the Asmonean family, and by 
shrewd diplomacy retaining the favor of Rome throughout 
his reign, held uninterrupted sway. After the battle of 
Actium, 32 B. C., though Herod had previously been on 
Antony’s side, he shrewdly established himself in the favor 
of Augustus, who confirmed his title of king, and restored 
him much of the territory lost by Hyrcanus. The reign of 
Herod was characterized by vigor of administration, by 
activity in the erection of buildings and cities, and by selfish 
ambition, which, joined with a suspicious disposition, led 
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him to acts of the greatest cruelty, including even the 
putting to death of his own wife and children. 

On the death of Herod his kingdom was, in accordance with 
his will confirmed in essential points by Rome, divided 
among three of his surviving sons. Archelaus received 
Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, with the title of ethnarch ; 
Herod Antipas, Galilee and Perea, with the title of tetrarch ; 
Philip, Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Batanea, with the title of 
tetrarch. 

Archelaus, being accused at Rome by a delegation of his 
subjects, was banished to Vienne in Gaul. His territory was 
converted into a Roman province of the third class under 
the name of Judea, and placed under procurators who were 
to a certain extent subject to the authority of the governor 
of Syria. This continued to be the status of Judea (includ- 
ing Samaria and Idumea) till the year 41 A. D. Pontius 
Pilate was the fifth of the seven procurators who ruled 
during this period, and was in authority A. D. 26-36. 

After a peaceful administration of thirty-eight years, Philip, 
tetrarch of the northeastern regions, died. His territory 
was added to the Roman province of Syria. 


_ Herod Agrippa I, grandson of Herod the Great and Mari- 


amne, received from the Emperor Caligula the territories 
formerly held by Philip, together with those of Lysanias, 
with the title of king. 

Herod Antipas, being induced by his wife Herodias to seek 
the title of king, was instead deposed and banished to 
Lyons in Gaul, where he died. His territory was given to 
Agrippa. 
The province of Judea (under procurators since 6 A. D.) 
was also given to Herod Agrippa I. Thus all Palestine was 
once again a vassal kingdom under a descendant of both 
the Idumean and Asmonean families. 

Herod Agrippa I died (see Acts, chap. 12) and his territory 
was placed under a Roman procurator under the supervision 
of the governor of Syria. 

Agrippa II, son of Agrippa I, received from the Emperor 
Claudius the northeastern territories formerly held by Philip 
and Lysanias, and the title of king. To this Nero added a part 
of Galilee and Perea. Thus southern Palestine was under 
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A. D. Roman procurators, and northern—in part also eastern — 
Palestine was under a Herodian prince, as in the period 
from 6 to 34 A. D. This arrangement continued till the 
outbreak of the Judeo-Roman war in 66 A. D. 

66-73. | The Judeo-Roman war. 

70. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 


LITERATURE.—Ancient. First and Second Books of the Maccabees, especially 
the First. The Works of Josephus. The New Testament. 

Modern. ScHURER, History of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ. 
5 vols. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $8.00. This is, on the whole, the best modern work. 
FAIRWEATHER, From the Exile to the Advent. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 80 cents. 
Gives a condensed history of the Jews in the period indicated in the title; admirable 
for a book of so small compass. MUIRHEAD, The Times of Christ. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 cents. Contains a rapid sketch of Jewish history from Herod the Great to 
the fall of Jerusalem, but deals chiefly with the social and religious life, discussing 
it topically. STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of Christ. Armstrong & Son. $2.50. 
Presents the social and religious life of the people in an interesting form, but is 
greatly marred by inaccuracy of statement. SEIDEL, In the Time of Jesus. Ran- 
dolph. 75 cents. In scope similar to Muirhead’s book; in general characteristics 
like Stapfer’s, but briefer and more accurate. EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus 
(2 vols. Longmans. $2.00), gives in Appendix IV a condensed account of the politi- 
cal history, and in connection with the life of Jesus much valuable information con- 
cerning the social, moral, and religious life of the people. These latter topics are 
treated by themselves topically in EDERSHEIM, Jewish Social Life. Revell & Co. 
$1.25. 
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Enductibe Studies in the Acts. 


By CLypE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


THIRD DIVISION.—PERIOD OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 


Text: Acts 15 : 36—28: 31. Time: Thirteen years, 51-63 A. D. Localities : 
Asia Minor, Greece, Palestine, Italy. Leader: Paul. 


TuE principle which had been worked out between 34 and 50 A. D. 
and formally recognized by the Jerusalem conference at the close of 
that period, that Gentile Christians were not to be required to conform 
to Jewish rites and customs, was firmly established during the next 
thirteen years, 51-63 A. D. This was the special work of the apostle 
Paul. The Jewish Christians in Jewish localities continued to combine 
Jewish rites and customs with their Christianity. In Gentile districts 
the Jewish Christians were in the main disposed to continue their 
Judaism, but as a result of Paul’s strenuous and constant efforts the 
ceremonial barriers between Jews and Gentiles were to a large extent 
broken down. The gospel became established as a universal and spir- 
itual religion, independent of Jewish rites and customs, for the reason 
that the greatest number of Christians were in this period Gentiles, and 
the most influential churches were those founded by Paul. Gentile 
Christianity thus prevailed over Jewish Christianity, both in numbers 
and in influence. It was historically true that the gospel was taken 
from the Jews and given to the Gentiles, although there was a host of 
Jewish Christians. They would have weighed the gospel down with 
ceremonies and limitations inconsistent with its essential liberty and 
breadth, so that in God’s providence the gospel was put into other 
hands for preservation. It is the record of this great transfer and devel- 
opment, the narrative and the interest concerned with Gentile Chris- 
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tianity, which is given by the last half of the Book of Acts, and in the 
Pauline epistles. This third period witnesses the second and third 
evangelizing tours of Paul, in which his great work as an apostle of the 
Gentiles was principally done; then his long imprisonment in Ces- 
area and Rome, with his two years’ ministry in chains at the capital of 
the empire. The period closes with the Book of Acts, at the end of 
the first Roman imprisonment in 63 A. D. 


Sec. 18. PAUL’S SECOND EVANGELIZING TOUR. 
Acts 15 : 36—18: 22. 51-54 A. D. Asia Minor, Greece, Antioch 


I. Srupy or THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 

verified, corrected, or improved : 
Par. 1. 15: 36-40, Preparation for the Second Evangelizing Tour. 
Par. 2. 15:41-—16:5, Revisitation of Churches formerly Established. 
Par. 3. 16: 6-10, Paul Divinely Directed to Work in Macedonia. 
Par. 4. 16: 11-40, Incidents of Paul’s Labors in Philippi. 

(1) vss. 11-15, the conversion of Lydia. 

(2) vss. 16-18, the healing of the deranged girl. 

(3) vss. 19-24, Paul and Silas scourged and imprisoned. 

(4) vss. 25-34, the providential deliverance and the jailer’s 


conversion. 
(5) vss. 35-40, release and departure of Paul and Silas from 
Philippi. 
Par. 5. 17: 1-9, Work and Persecution in Thessalonica. 


Par. 6. 17: 10-15, — Brief but Successful Ministry in Bercea. 
Par. 7. 17:16-34, | Paul’s Experience in Athens. 
(1) vss. 16-222, the religious condition of the city. 
(2) vss. 22b-31, Paul’s address to the Athenians. 
(3) vss. 32-34, the small success of his efforts. 


Par. 8. 18: 1-17, Eighteen Months of Fruitful Ministry in Corinth. 
(1) vss. 1-4, Paul works at his trade and teaches. 
(2) vss. 5-11, his rejection by the Jews of the city. 
(3) vss. 12-17, the arraignment of Paul before Gallio. 
Par. 9. 18: 18-22, |The Return to Antioch from Corinth, by Way 
of Miletus and Jerusalem. 


1. Prepare a concise abstract of the material contained in this 
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section, noting the chief facts and recounting them in your own lan- 
guage. 

2. Write out a careful paraphrase of Paul’s address at Athens (17: 
22-31), reproducing as exactly as possible the thought and spirit of 
the text. 

3. Observe the itinerary of the second evangelizing tour, and the 
kind of work done: (1) Revisitation in Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia (the 
territory of the first tour), occupying about nine months. (2) New 
work in Macedonia, at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea, occupying 
about nine months, and in Achaia, at Athens and Corinth, occupying 
eighteen months. (3) Return from Corinth to Antioch of Syria by 
way of Cenchrez, Ephesus, Czsarea, and Jerusalem. (4) Two epistles 
still extant were written on this journey, First and Second Thessalo- 
nians, a few months apart in 53 A. D., from Corinth. 


II. Topics FOR INVESTIGATION. 


1. Paul’s purpose and fellow-workers of the second tour.— How long 
was it after the first tour, and how long after the Jerusalem conference, 
that the second tour was begun? From whom came the proposal of 
the first tour (cf Acts 13: 1-3), and of the second? What was Paul’s 
idea and purpose for this tour (cf Acts 15:36)? Did the plan and 
extent of the tour change after its beginning, so as to include not only 
revisitation, but also new work in Greece ? What had he to deliver to 
certain churches, and which ones (cf. Acts 15:23, 41; 16:4)? Who 
constituted the party for the first tour (¢f Acts 13: 2-5)? Who for the 
second (cf. Acts 15: 36-40)? Why did not Barnabas accompany Paul 
on this journey? Why did Paul decline to have Mark accompany 
them, and was he right in so doing? Is it probable that the conten- 
tion over Mark was rather superficial, while the real disagreement 
between Paul and Barnabas was of a fundamental doctrinal character, 
as indicated in Gal. 2: 11-14? Why did Barnabas and Mark go to 
Cyprus for evangelizing work, and what is known of their subsequent 
history? Who was Silas (cf Acts 15: 22, 32, 40), and why did Paul 
choose him as a companion for the journey ? What other fellow-workers 
were added to Paul’s company subsequently (cf Acts 16: 1-3, Tim- 
othy; 16:11, Luke) ? : 

2. The itinerary and time of the tour—Indicate upon the map the 
territory which Paul purposed at the outset to revisit (¢f Acts 15: 36, 
Galatia, the district of the first tour; Acts 15:41, Syria and Cilicia). 
Who had established the churches in Syria and Cilicia? Were the 
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“decrees” (Acts 16:4; cf 15:23-29) delivered to the Galatian as 
well as to the Syrian and Cilician churches (consider that Paul makes 
no mention of this in the Galatian epistle, and that Acts 16:4 may 
belong after 15 : 41)? How much time was occupied with this revisita- 
tion ? How long a period was given to new work in Greece? Indicate 
upon the map the Greek cities in which Paul preached the gospel on 
this tour. Describe the districts of Macedonia and Achaia as to geog- 
raphy, chief cities, number and classes of population, and religion. Draw 
an outline map of the territory covered by this tour, and trace upon it 
Paul’s journey from Antioch of Syria to Corinth. Trace also the return 
journey of Paul from Corinth by water to Ephesus and Cesarea, and 
then by land to Jerusalem and Antioch. In what year was the return 
made? Why is the Acts record of this second evangelizing tour so 
meager as to the first part of the journey? Of what portions of the 
tour is the account fullest, and why? Consider the indefiniteness of 
the running notes of time, as in 15:41; 16:1, 4, 6; 17:1, 2, 10, 13, 
14; 18:1, 11, 18, 20. 

3. Providential checks and pointings in Paul’s course-—What district 
is referred to in Acts 16:6 as “the region of Phrygia and Galatia” (see 
Ramsay’s extended discussion, Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 
74-82) on the North-Galatian hypothesis and on the South-Galatian 
hypothesis? Why had Paul wished to work in Asia (indicate this dis- 
trict upon the map)? Explain the meaning of the statement that he 
was “forbidden of the Holy Ghost.” Why did Paul then turn to 
Bithynia (indicate this district, and also Mysia, upon the map)? Why 
was his plan again interrupted? Explain the meaning of the state- 
ment that “the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” What was the rea- 
son for the call to Macedonia at this particular time? Are we to 
understand that these providential checks and pointings were of the 
nature of external directions or internal promptings? Consider the 
divine assurance given Paul at Corinth (cf Acts 18: 9-11). What other 
instances were there in Paul’s career of similar providential guidance ? 
What is thus indicated as to God’s care over the establishment of his 
kingdom on earth ? 

4. The finding of Timothy and Luke—Was Timothy probably one 
of Paul’s converts on the first tour (¢f 1 Tim. 1: 2)? State the facts as 
to his parentage, and his consequent relation to Judaism. How had 
he been brought up religiously (cf 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:15)? How old was 
he when he now joined Paul’s missionary company? Why was he 
chosen by Paul for a fellow-worker (cf Acts 16:2; 1 Tim. 1:18; 4:14; 
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2 Tim. 1:6)? Why had not Timothy been circumcised in infancy ? 
What were Paul’s reasons for having him now submit to the rite (cf 1 
Cor. 10: 32)? Compare Paul’s action here with his refusal to circum- 
cise Titus, as recorded in Gal. 2:1-5. Observe Timothy’s subsequent 
relation to Paul and his work (cf. Acts 20:4; Rom. 16: 21; 1 Cor. 
4:37; 2 Cor. 1:1; 1 Thess. 3: 2,6; Col. 1:1; Phile. 1; Phil. 1:1; 
2:19; Heb. 13: 23). Consider the significance of the pronoun “ we” 
in Acts 16:10—-17 also 20: 5—21:18; 27: 1—28:16). Does this 
indicate the accession to the missionary party of Luke, the author of the 
Acts? Ascertain what can be known concerning the country, nation- 
ality, age, profession, personal characteristics, and relation to Chris- 
tianity of Luke. Where and how did he meet with Paul? Why did 
Luke join him in his work? Why is his entrance into the history given 
such slight notice ? 

5. The results of Paul's labors in Philippi Locate Philippi upon 
the map, and ascertain the important facts about the city as it then was 
—its size, inhabitants, political status, religious condition. Why did 
Paul begin his work in Europe here? Since there was no synagogue 
in Philippi, is it probable that there were but few Jews there? What 
was the “‘place of prayer” by the riverside (Acts 16:13)? Note and 
explain the fact that women are so prominently mentioned in the work 
at Philippi. Were the women of verse 13 Jews and Jewish proselytes ? 
What was Lydia’s religious attitude previous to her acceptance of Chris- 
tianity ? Why is her conversion particularly spoken of? What are we 
to understand was the malady of the girl who had “‘a spirit of divina- 
tion”? Was it mental derangement or literal demoniacal possession ? 
Explain the “soothsaying” which she was supposed to perform. How 
came she to give repeated testimony to the divine mission of Paul and 
his fellow-workers ? Why was this an annoyance to Paul? Why did 
he not heal her at once, and why did he finally doso? How was her 
“soothsaying ” a source of gain to her masters? What revenge did 
they take upon Paul and Silas for releasing the girl from her unfor- 
tunate condition? Consider the circumstances of the jailer’s conver- 
sion. What was his religious condition previous to his relations with 
Paul and Silas? Explain the directions given him (16: 31) as to how 
he might be saved. Consider these Philippian Christians as types of 
what the gospel was to do for pagan peoples. As to the success of 
Paul’s work in this city compare the epistle to the Philippians, which 
indicates that the church he now founded here was one of the most 
faithful and best of all which he established. 
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6. Roman persecution of the Christian missionaries.—Was this Roman 
persecution of the gospel missionaries at Philippi the first (recorded) 
instance in which the Romans actually opposed Christianity? Who 
had been up to this time the instigators of, and for the most part the 
actors in, the uprisings against Paul and his work (cf. Acts 13 : 50; 14: 
2, and elsewhere)? Was this Roman hostility at Philippi directed 
against the Christians as distinguished from Jews, or against Paul and 
Silas as trouble-making Jews without reference to their Christianity 
(cf. Acts 16: 20)? It was not then an intentional persecution of Chris- 
tianity as such? What precedent for the persecution of the Jews by 
the Romans had been lately set at Rome (cf Acts 18:2)? Explain 
the immediate occasion of the Philippian persecution. What were 
the customs set forth by Paul which it was not lawful for the 
Philippians to receive or to observe (vs. 21)? What was done with 
Paul and Silas? Why was their dismissal ordered the next morning ? 
Why did Paul insist (vss. 36, 37) on a formal release? Had not 
Paul made known to the authorities the day before that he and Silas 
were Roman citizens? How had Paul obtained Roman citizenship 
(cf. Acts 22: 25-28)? What did such citizenship secure to a person 
in Paul’s position? Why did Paul and Silas leave the city after their 
release ? 

7. Gospel work in Thessalonica and Berea.—Ascertain all that can 
be known about Thessalonica and Beroea as they then were. Why did 
Paul choose to preach the gospel there? Were there more Jews in 
these two cities than there were in Philippi? What were the three 
points of Paul’s teaching to the Thessalonian Jews? How was this 
teaching received, by them? Were his main converts, however, from 
among the devout Gentiles? Was the church founded here mainly 
Jewish or Gentile (cf 1 Thess. 1: 8-10)? Howlong did Paul work in 
Thessalonica? Study the Thessalonian epistles as fully as time per- 
mits to learn of the character and success of Paul’s work in Thes- 
salonica. Consider that he largely supported himself by manual 
labor during this ministry (¢i.1 Thess. 2:9; 4:11; 2 Thess. 3 : 6-15). 
Did he also receive money from friends (cf Phil. 4:16)? Recount 
the circumstances under which Paul and Silas left Thessalonica. What 
was the charge made against them (Acts 17:6, 7; of Luke 23:1, 2)? 
How much truth was there in it? How different was the treatment 
which Paul and Silas received at Bercea? Why were the Jews here so 
tolerant and docile? Were there many Gentile converts also? Is it 
to be understood that a church was established at Bercea, as there had 
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been at Philippi and Teeeeeler; if so, why is no mention made of 
the fact anywhere ? 

8. Paul's ‘experience at Athens.— Observe 17:16) that Paul 
was only passing through Athens, it not being his intention to attempt 
the establishment of the gospel here at this time; why not ? Ascertain 
something about Athens as it then was, politically, socially, religiously. 
Secure if possible a map of the city, and locate upon it the market 
place (vs. 17) and the Areopagus (vss. 19, 22). How was Paul impressed 
with Athens? How did he undertake to reach the citizens with the 
gospel while he was among then? What did they understand was the 
substance of his message (vs. 18)? Was Paul given a fair hearing ; if 
so, why? What was the Areopagus, and why was Paul taken hither to 
give his formal presentation of Christianity to the Athenians? Con- 
sider the audience whom he addressed, as to their intellectual .and 
religious views, their mental habit, and their capacity for taking hold 
of new truth. What was the purpose of Paul in his address? Make 
out an analysis of the thought: (1) introduction, vss. 22, 23; (2) God’s 
relation to the material universe, vs. 24; (3) God’s relation to men, 
vss. 25-28; (4) the nature of God, vs. 29; (5) his moral government 
of men, vss. 30, 31. Did Paul thus preach the unity and majesty of 
God, and the dependence and brotherhood of man? Observe the 
skill with which Paul attached his teaching to the strange altar in 
Athens. Consider carefully the exact meaning of “ somewhat super- 
stitious ” (vs. 22,in Greek deisidaimonesterous, which is not well translated 
in the Revised Version, for the term was used by Paul in a good sense, 
not with reproach). What are the chief characteristics of the address? 
How far did the Athenians accept Paul’s presentation of religious 
truth? To what points did they object, and why? Was it in any 
degree due to the manner or substance of Paul’s teaching on this occa- 
sion that the gospel found no greater favor in Athens at this time? 
Was there a Christian church at Athens in the apostolic period ? - 

9. The establishment of the Corinthian church—Locate upon the 
map the city of Corinth, and ascertain something of its history previous 
to the Roman restoration in 46 B. C. What was the political and com- 
mercial importance of Corinth in Paul’s time? What was the moral 
and religious condition of the city? Why did Paul select it as a field 
for work? State what is told about Aquila and Priscilla. Were they 
already Christians when Paul found them in Corinth? If so, where 
had they come into contact with Christianity? When and why did the 
Roman Emperor Claudius order the Jews to leave Rome? How long 
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was the edict in effect? Describe Paul’s trade of tent-making. Why 
did he work at it here in Corinth? How did Paul begin his gospel 
ministry in Corinth (Acts 18:4; cf 13:43; 14:1; 17:1-4,12; 18: 
19)? Explain the phrase (18:5) “constrained by the word.” How 
did the Jews receive his teaching? Why were they not able to drive 
him out of the city, as at Thessalonica and other places? What course 
did Paul pursue when rejected by the Jews? With Acts 18:6 com- 
pare 13:45, 46, 51. What success had Paul among the Gentiles of 
Corinth? What was the nature of the vision given Paul at this time 
(18:9, 10)? What was the purpose of the vision? Ascertain what is 
known about Gallio and his office here mentioned. By whom, when, 
and why was Paul brought before him? Compare Acts 16: 19-24. 
Why did Gallio refuse to hear the case? Was this a proper ruling, 
from the point of view of Gallio’s judicial office? Why was Sosthenes 
beaten by the court officers? Explain the words (18 : 17) “Gallio cared 
for none of these things.” Is it right to cite Gallio as an illustration 
of religious indifference ? How long did Paul carry on his gospel 
work in Corinth (18:11; cf 18:18)? Was the outcome of the worka 
large, strong body of believers, some of them Jews but the great 
majority Gentiles ? Study the Corinthian epistles as fully as time per- 
mits, to learn of the environment in which the Corinthian church was 
founded. Note that during the early part of Paul’s period of work in 
Corinth he wrote the two epistles to the Thessalonians. 

10. The return to Antioch and results of the tour—In what year, 
and at what time of the year, did Paul leave Corinth to return to Antioch 
of Syria? Where and what was Cenchree ? Are we to understand from 
18 : 18 that it was Aquila or Paul who had the vow referred to? What 
was the nature and purpose of this vow? What significance has the 
incident if the vow was Paul’s? Was there, in fact, anything in Paul’s 
principles which would deter him, under favorable circumstances, from 
performing a vow (cf. Acts 21: 20-26; 1 Cor. 9: 19-23)? Trace upon 
the map Paul’s route from Cenchreze to Ephesus. Had Paul everbeen 
at Ephesus before? Why did he wish to stop briefly there now? When 
had he previously purposed to work there, and what had deterred him 
from doing so (¢f Acts 16:6)? How was Paul received by the Jews 
at Ephesus? Why did he not stay longer with them at this time? 
Whither did he go from there? Are we to understand from the phrase 
(18 :22) “ he went up and saluted the church” that Paul visited Jerusa- 
lem before going back to Antioch? Was this Paul’s fourth Christian visit 
to Jerusalem (¢f Acts 9: 26; 11:30; 15:2)? What was Paul’s purpose 
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in this visit? What did the visit accomplish? Why is so slight ref- 
erence madeto it? Why did Paul return to Antioch at the close of 
this second evangelizing tour? Reviewing now the tour as a whole, 
what was accomplished in the way of revisitation of churches already 
established, and how much time was given to this branch of the work? 
How many new churches were founded, and at what places? How 
much time was occupied with the new work? Which of Paul’s extant 
letters were written on this journey? How important for the spread 
and truth of Christianity was this work which Paul and his fellow- 
workers were doing ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization No information is given in the Acts or Thessa- 
lonian epistles concerning the organization of the Christians which 
were the result of Paul’s labors.—It is to be understood, however, 
that elders were appointed in each community, according to the 
custom adopted upon the first tour (cf Acts 14: 23).— When Paul 
wrote his letter to the Philippians from Rome in 63 A. D. he men- 
tioned in the address “bishops and deacons ;” the bishops were thie 
same as the elders, but just when the deacons were first appointed in 
the church of Philippi, or in any church, cannot be known.— Paul 
addressed the Christians in Thessalonica as the “ church of the Thessa- 
lonians”’ (1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1: 1),so that the term “ church” was used 
at least this early of the local body of believers (cf Acts 15: 41; 16:5). 

2. Environment.— Paul uniformly taught first among the Jews of 
each place, and with some success; then, when they became opposed 
to him, he turned to the Gentiles with the gospel.— The Jews do not 
seem to have been numerous in Macedonia and Achaia; only in Thes- 
salonica were they sufficiently strong and intolerant to drive Paul from 
their city, and later from Beroea.— The first persecution of the Chris- 
tians by the Romans was at Philippi, but it was against Paul and Silas 
as being troublesome Jews, not against Christianity as such. —Gallio, 
when Paul was brought before him by the Jews of Corinth, refused to 
interfere with Paul’s activity, judging it to be not in conflict with the pro- 
visions of the Roman law.— Thus Judaism was losing its power against 
the gospel, and the Roman government was giving it protection. 

3. Institutions —— Neither in the Acts record of this journey nor in 
the Thessalonian epistles is there reference to the observance of Sunday 
or of the Lord’s Supper; it may, however, be understood that such 
observance existed, as the latter certainly, and the former probably, were 
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established before this time.— Baptism is again mentioned in connec- 
tion with the conversion of the Philippian jailer— The Jewish custom 
of performing vows seems to have been observed by Paul in one 
instance, for some unrecorded reason. 

4. Belief and teaching.—In presenting the gospel to the Jews Paul 
argued the Messiahship of Jesus by showing from the Old Testament 
prophecies how it was necessary for the Christ to suffer and to rise 
again from the dead.— The Jews were for the most part not convinced, 
however; and Paul’s converts were chiefly from the Gentiles, especially 
from those devout ones who were regular attendants upon the syna- 
gogue services.—At Athens Paul was spiritually impelled to preach 
against the polytheism of that city of learning and culture; he pre- 
sented Christianity in its highest form, teaching that there was but one 
God, wholly spiritual, made manifest in nature and in revelation as 
Creator, Sustainer, and Governor of the entire physical and moral 
universe, of whom all men are sons, and through whom all men are 
brethren.— But the teaching about Jesus and the resurrection was 
politely scouted by his Athenian hearers. 

5. Daily life-—The wise and energetic labors of Paul and his fellow- 
workers, Silas, Timothy, and Luke, arouse supreme admiration ;: with 
such missionaries and such a message Christianity must speedily pre- 
vail in the world.— The new Christians showed by their lives the purity, 
joy, and exaltation of the gospel which they professed (cf. 1 Thess. 
1: 10, and elsewhere). 

6. Divine guidance.— Paul was providentially directed on this tour 
to take up the gospel work in Macedonia and Achaia, Ephesus and 
its province being left until a later time.— He was given assurance at 
Corinth that the work he was doing was God’s work, and he would be 
prospered in it—Through Paul and his fellow-workers the universal 
and spiritual religion of Christianity was introduced and essentially 
established among the Gentile peoples. 


Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 168-215; FARRAR, Life and Work 
ot St. Paul, chaps. 24-28 ; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
chaps. 8-12; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xiv; RAMSAY, St. Paul 
the Traveler, pp. 178-269; Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 74-89; WEIZSACKER, 
Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 252-302; BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
articles, Aquila, Areopagus, Asia, Athens, Barnabas, Bercoea, Bithynia, Cenchrza, 
Claudius (Czsar), Corinth, Ephesus, Gallio, Luke, Lydia, Macedonia, Mark, Mysia, 
Philippi, Priscilla, Prison, Scourging, Silas, Thessalonica, Timothy, Troas. 
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GHork and Workers. 


THE Columbian University, of Washington, D. C., has voted to 
establish a school of Biblical Literature at that university, and has 
appointed Rev. Edward B. Pollard, who took his degree of Ph.D. at 
Yale in 1893, to fill the chair. 


THE LIFE of the late Professor Drummond is to be written by Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith. Anyone having letters or other matter 
likely to be of use to Professor Smith is requested to communicate 
with him at 22 Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Ir 1s announced by Messrs. T. & T: Clark that Professor W. San- 
day, D.D., LL.D., has undertaken to prepare the volume upon Zhe 
Life of Christ for the International Theological Library series. There 
is great need for a new single-volume life of Christ which shall give 
the best results of recent New Testament study in a comprehensive 
and constructive way. Much will be expected of Dr. Sanday, and 
there is reason to think that he will not disappoint the public. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will publish immediately Zhe Apostolic 
Church, by Arthur C. McGiffert, professor of church history in Union 
‘Theological Seminary. This volume is in the International Theologi- 
cal Library, edited by Dr. Charles A. Briggs and Professor S. D, F. 
Salmond, D.D., of Aberdeen, and is published conjointly by the Scrib- 
ners and T. & T. Clark. The aim of the series is to cover modern 
theology ina series of systematic and thoroughly scientific expositions 
which shall fairly represent the attainments of theological science at 
the end of nineteen centuries. 


In the Sunday School Times of July 24, 1897, S. Schechter, M.A., of 
the University of Cambridge, gives a most interesting account of his 
recent visit to Cairo in search of Hebrew manuscripts. He was given 
free access to the genizah or lumber room of the so-called Synagogue 
of Ezra the Scribe, and has brought back to England some forty 
thousand fragments of Hebrew manuscripts. These are all stored in 
the University library at Cambridge, awaiting study. As yet it is pos- 
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sible to give only the most general account of the character of the 
material. But what is reported is enough to excite great interest. 
Fragments of the Hebrew Old Testament, remnants of the oldest form 
of the worship of the synagogue, a large collection of psalms, and 
fresh fragments of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus have already 
come to light. 


Tue following new German publications of interest to students 
of the Old and New Testaments are announced as forthcoming: 
Bonwetsch, N.: Die Apokalypse Abrahams. Das Testament der viersig 
Martyrer (M. 2); Sellin, E.: Zsrae/s Gitter und Ideale, I (M. 6) ; Stein- 
metz, R.: Die sweite rimische Gefangenschaft des Paulus (M. 3.75) ; 
Vollert, W.: Die Lehre Gregors von Nyssa vom Guten und Bosen (M. 
1.20); Zahn, Th.: Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Bd. I (M. 8.50). 
All these are published by A. Deichert’s Nachfolger (Geo. Béhme), 
Leipzig. The firm of Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, in Géttingen, has 
the following announcements: Clemen, C.: Die christliche Lehre von 
der Siinde, 1 Thi.; Nestle, E.: Zinfithrung in das griechische Neue 
Testament (M. 7.80); Rogge, Ch.: Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Tes- 
tament (M. 1.60). Karl Marti is publishing with F. Bull, in Strassburg, 
Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (M. 4). 


Tue Rev. E. R. WoopMan, a missionary in Tokio, Japan, writes 
the editors of the BinLicaL Wor LD that he is about to undertake the 
publication of a biblical magazine in the Japanese language which : 
shall aim to meet the needs of the Japanese Christian preachers, evan- 
gelists, and teachers of the Bible. The journal will contain articles 
translated from foreign magazines and books, and original articles 
contributed by missionaries and native Japanese Christians. The edi- 
torship will be in the hands of two foreigners and two or three natives. 
He greatly desires financial assistance in order to insure the success of 
the enterprise at the outset. Fifty dollars, he writes, will insure its 
publication for six months, at the end of which time the magazine 
would, he hopes, be on the way to self-support. The editors of the 
BisLicaL WorLD will take pleasure in receiving and forwarding to 
Mr. Woodman any contributions toward this enterprise. 


| 
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Potes and Opinions. 


“Anointing with Oil,’’ James 5:14.—This is an acknowledged 
crux. In Roman Catholic theology it is, in connection with Mark 
6: 13, the sedes doctrine for the dogma of extreme unction, although 
it is even here acknowledged that this is not the direct teaching’ of 
this passage, and Roman Catholic theologians such as Cajetanus and 
Baronius have expressed their doubts whether James is here at all 
speaking of this sacrament, on the ground that he has in mind not 
only those who are sick unto death but the sick in general (cf Herzog, 
s. v. Oelung). Nor has there been anything like a consensus of inter- 
pretation among Protestant exegetes, although the preponderance of 
opinion has been, especially among the Lutherans, that the apostle has 
here in mind the charism of healing mentioned, ¢. g., 1 Cor. 12:9. 
The tendency in this direction has been strong, as can be seen from 
the latest Meyer commentary on James. In the preceding editions 
Huther had virtually dropped the idea of miraculous cures, but so 
sober-minded an exegete as Beyschlag, in his fifth (and latest) edition 
of the German Meyer again takes it up. In Reformed circles there were 
at least some who saw nothing miraculous here. Thus, ¢. g., Light- 
foot in his Hore Talmudice, on Matt. 6:17, after stating that in 
‘Mark 6: 13 the ordinary use of medicine was meant, paraphrases the 
passage James 5: 14 thus: “That is, to the ordinary medicine, anoint- 
ing with oil, namely, for health, let there be added the prayer of the 
ministers of the church.” The same idea in substance is expressed by 
Schoettgen, in his Hore Talmudice. On this passage he says: “The 
instruction of James teaches us in cases of sickness not to think of the 
physician before we do of prayer, which we read in the sacred Scrip- 
tures was reproved also in Uzziah, king of Israel.” Both authors 
then give confirmatory citations from Jewish literature. 

To see in this passage an exhibition of the apostolic gift of miracu- 
lously healing the sick involves serious difficulties. The passage is so 
general and the statement made without any limitations that this view 
‘leads to results that cannot possibly have corresponded to actual facts. 
One, and that too a serious difficulty, is already formulated by Hot- 
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tinger, who says: “If the issue of such prayer had been certain and 
uniform no one would ever have died.” It would have been possible 
for the early Christians to prevent death for any length of time. Nor 
are matters bettered any by such purely subjective evasions as that of 
Beyschlag, who says that “we must presuppose that whenever the 
elders or the sick saw that it was the will of the Lord to call the 
patient hence they did not make the attempt at a cure or else did not 
take offense when such an attempt ended ina failure.” There are 
absolutely no facts extant to substantiate such a view. Again, the 
interpretation which makes the passage refer to a miraculous cure pre- 
supposes that this gift of healing was to be found in every congrega- 
tion, and that here the bearers of it were the holders of a certain 
office, namely, that ofelder. Of such a thing, again, there is nota single 
evidence in New Testament or early Christian literature. Others, 
again, have resorted to a figurative interpretation of the whole passage, 
referring it not to bodily but to spiritual ills. Thus Lange furnishes 
a symbolical paraphrase in these words (cf Commentary, ad locum): “Is 
a Christian as a Christian wounded and sick in his Christianity, let him 
seek healing among the kernel of the congregation, namely, the pres- 
byters. Let these pray with him and for him, and anoint him with 
the oils of the Spirit. Certain it is that he will in all cases be healed 
and his aberrations will be forgiven.” Yet the whole passage, espe- 
cially those words that speak of healing and sickness, show plainly 
that the physically sick are meant and not those that are spiritually ill. 
In fact it seems that too much has been sought for in this /ocus clas- 
sicus. A superficial reading of vss. 13-18 shows that the main pur- 
pose of the passage is to demonstrate the power of prayer. The fact 
of anointing in case of sickness is entirely subordinate. The fact that 
this is given a participial shape, dAeipayres, anointing, shows that it is 
the secondary or subordinate act that accompanies the chief act, that 
of prayer. The anointing with oil is here nothing more or less than 
the application of an ordinary medicine for the sick, this to be 
done with the prayer that God would bless the use of his ordinary 
means to the healing of the sick. In the Orient oil was and is yet 
the chief and most common medicine used (cf such passages as 
Isa. 1:6; Mark 6:13; Luke 10: 34). Pliny 23:38 reports that the 
Jews used oil for the cure of headaches. On account of its wonderful 
penetrating qualities oil was currently used for many ailments. 
Josephus (Antig. 17, 6,5; B. J. 1, 33, 5) makes mention of oil baths 
among the Jews (cf. Ecclus. 39: 31; Jer. 31:12; 41:8). The apostle 
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here advises that in case of sickness the ordinary medicines be applied 
“in the name of the Lord,” which expression modifies “with oil,” and 
not the preceding participle, as is indicated by the order of words. 
The application is to be made not with trust in the medicine as such but 
in the blessing of God which is to accompany this application. The 
apostle proceeds from the deeper principle that everything depends 
upon the blessing of God, and without this blessing the regular means 
of healing the body cannot have their effect. It is a pastoral warning 
and advice given by the practical James that the sick should be taught 
to depend, not upon the medicine as such, but upon the prayers that 
accompany the medicine to make it effective. This, too, at least to a 
considerable extent, explains why the administration of this medicine 
should be left to the elders and not entrusted to the physicians. While 
the statement of Pliny, 29: 5, ‘“‘ Many nations live without physicians, 
yet not without medicine,” was not true of the Israelites; yet the 
medical art was not developed in Israel as among the Greeks or the 
Egyptians. We know that among the Hebrew physicians there were 
also some who were prophets (cf. 2 Kings 4: 21 ff.; 5:10; 8:7 ff.; 
20:7; Isa. 38) and according to the law those who were cured of 
leprosy were to show themselves to “the priests,” who were the final 
judges as to the healed, who, to use an expression of Winer, as 
Polizeiértste, had not the real function of healing, but had the over- 
sight over certain classes of sickness (¢f Luke 17:14). The priests 
were really more likely to have medical knowledge of certain kinds, as 
their daily sacrifices gave them an insight into the anatomy and other 
peculiarities of the body not readily possessed even by the regular 
physician. James, too, evidently looks upon the anointing of the sick 
with oil as having more religious and ecclesiastical significance than 
medical. 

With this interpretation the difficulties of the passage and its con- 
nection materially decrease or entirely disappear, since it is a prayer 
and not a magic art upon which the healing depends. Then, too, this 
prayer is a “Christian” prayer, 7. ¢., is subject to the conditions of 
Christian prayer ; and the futures of vs. 15 are to be understood, not as 
absolute, but as conditional. These prayers will be heard under the 
condition under which all Christian prayer will be accepted. ‘This 
additional element is as necessary a factor in the idea of Christian 
prayer as it is in the idea of prophecy. A prophecy was fulfilled unless 
the conditions changed ; if these changed, as in the case of Nineveh 
and Jonah, the prophecy was not carried out. Prayer will be heard 
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if in conformity with the will of God and if for the benefit of him that 
prays. This proviso of all Christian prayer must be assumed in 
vs. 15. 

Nor does the close of vs. 15 imply that anything but physical ail- 
ment is here meant. Even if this physical ill can be traced to a spe- 
cific sin, this shall not only not prevent the healing, but even, in 
answer to a believing prayer, this sin itself shall be forgiven. The 
power of prayer extends even over this, the source of all ills. 

In fact the passage in question is a pastoral admonition for Chris 
tians to remember that everything depends upon God’s blessing, and 
that even in sickness they should learn not to expect everything or 
even anything from the medicine itself as such, but rather from the 
blessing of God, that alone can give these means their healing power. 
The principle is thus one of deep significance and of eminent prac- 


ticability even today for pastoral theology. 
GrorGE H. SCHODDE. 


CoLumBus, OHIO. 
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Spnopses of Lmportant Articles. 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUTURE STATE POSSESSED BY THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. By the Rev. PRoressor A. ROBERTS, D.D., 
University of St. Andrews. Expositor, May 1897. 

In his recent edition of Butler’s Analogy Mr. Gladstone makes ina 
note (p. 342) the following statement: “The religion of the Jews in 
no way rested upon future rewards and punishments.” This concep- 
tion is as erroneous as it is prevalent. Three passages at least of the 
New Testament (Heb. 11:13-16; 24-26; Matt. 22: 31-32) must be 
ignored, as they have been hitherto overlooked, if such a view be 
held. The first passage implies that the patriarchs had as the great 
motive power of their lives a faith in a future heavenly home, the sec- 
ond that Moses realized the “very quintessence of faith with respect 
to the reality and rewards of a fufure world” in refusing Egyptian 
rank for patriotic endeavor, and the third that Abraham after death 
-possessed a body as well as a soul, a fact which Christ says (vs. 29) the 
Sadducees should have recognized in these words long before. 

But these things being so, what explanation can be given of the 
fact that Moses, “the human author of the Jewish religious system, 
although a steadfast believer in immortality, makes no reference in his 
enactments to the doctrine of the future state”? Warburton’s theory 
that this silencefon the part of Moses simply accentuates the super- 
natural character of the Jewish dispensation, and Dean Stanley’s, that 
it was overshadowed and crowded out by the greater truth, the con- 
sciousness of the living actual presence of God himself, are both to be 
set aside. The true reason is to be found in the fact that Moses 
realized that “the people were not then prepared for such a revelation 
nor would they have profited by it.” ‘Rewards and punishments in 
this life they could understand, but they were too ‘brutish’ to feel the 
influence of what was future and unseen.” 

Professor Roberts has attempted to show two things: first, the New Testament 
teaches that the Hebrews had a knowledge of the future life, and, second, the 
silence of Moses with regard to the doctrine was due to accommodation. ‘The first 
thesis, it must be confessed, is supported in a novel manner and by rather unsatisfac- 
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tory data. The writer’s exegesis of the passages in question is not compelling and he 
seems to have no regard for what may be briefly termed historical perspective. The 
second proposition has certain features which commend it strongly to a large class of 
biblical students. The article as a whole reflects a characteristic attitude of mind 
better calculated to produce ingenious treatment than substantial results. 


H. F. M. 


Jesus THE IDEAL MAN. By the Rev. JaMes M. WuiTon, Pu.D. 
New World, June 1897. 


The statement that Jesus is an ideal man raises two questions: (1) 
Does the record of the evangelists represent Jesus as the ideal man? 
(2) Was he really such? 

If the subject of the gospel biography is presented as not altogether 
faultless, the result perhaps of unskilful hands in author or copyist, 
there is none who does not to some extent feel the necessity of going 
behind such returns. But in so doing one must be on guard against 
his own subjectivity. The fault-finder assumes to understand the 
situation and the speaker better than does the speaker himself. ; 

The criticism of Jesus’ character arises today from higher percep- 
tions of what an ideal character should be than existed formerly; yet 
the imputation of moral defect and weakness to Jesus rests on an 
imperfect apprehension of the facts. To those who feel that this is a 
species of special pleading, an appeal is to be made to Jesus’ conscious- 
ness, and here Christ was certainly unique in realizing the essential 
oneness of the human nature and the divine, and is thus the ideal man. 
But since his consciousness is such as it is we must give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt in examining details of his conduct. And when they 
are thus examined nothing is found to invalidate the judgment that 
Jesus is the Ideal Man. 


The article of which the above is a synopsis is soberly written, and must from 
its candid concessions be attractive to honest doubters. It must be doubted, however, 
whether the author is right in acknowledging that the modern adverse criticism of 
Jesus’ character arises from “higher perceptions of what an ideal character should 
be.” It may be so with Dr. Martineau and a few such conscientious and scholarly 
men. But such criticism is conceivably due to other causes. There are at least four 
possibilities. Either the “higher perceptions” are erroneous, or the exegesis is faulty, 
or the records imperfect, or the person of Christ un-ideal. Dr. Whiton assumes that 
the exegesis of the critics is faulty —a compliment to them from the moral standpoint, 
but from the intellectual rather adverse. Dr. Paulsen calls agnosticism a “ mood” of 
the mind. Might not a fault-finding tendency be a “mood” impervious to counter- 
shafts of criticism ? 
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AOTIA IHZOT. Sayings of Our Lord from an early Greek H 
papyrus; discovered and edited with translation and com- ‘i 
mentary by BERNARD P. GRENFELL, M.A., and ArTuuR S. 
Hunt, M.A. With two plates. Published for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund by Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, Lon- H 
don. Pp. 20. Price 2s. q 


Our readers have already had general information concerning the 
interesting discovery recently made by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Among several hundred papyri found 
in the rubbish heaps at Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrhynchus on the edge 
of the Libyan desert, 120 miles south of Cairo, was a single leaf writ- 
ten on each side in Greek uncials and containing a number of sayings 
of Jesus. One page is decipherable without much loss or difficulty, 
while the other, though less distinct, is also intelligible in large part. 
The sayings are apparently eight, and are as follows : 


1. Kai rére dua Breas éxBarciv rd 75 év TO Tod ddeAGod 


> gov. 


2. Aéye "Inoois, av vnorevonte Tov Koo pov ov pa THv Bacirciav 
Tod Oeod: Kal éav py caBBarionte BBarov Tov warépa. 


3. “Inoois, ]rnv év péow rod Kdopov, kai év capt adrois, 
kat evpov mavtas peOvovras Kal ovdéva evpov Supavra év avrois, Kal wovel 
Yuxy pod viois St. ciow TH Kapdia abra[y]. 

4. kor... . Bras....[t]qv wroxeia... 

5. [Aéy]ee [Inoots dav dow [....]e[. . . xai[. .Joo ef. .] 
éorw povos [. .]rw eyo per’ adr[od]- plov rov AMov 
pe, 7d EvAov exe? eipi. 

6. Aéye “Inoois, dexrds rpopyrys ev tH warpid: 
larpos rove? Oepareias cis abrov. 

7. Inoods, @xodopevn éx’ axpov [6 ]pous Kal 

8. dxoveas [e]is gov .. . To 
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These sentences are thus translated by the discoverers : 


I... . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye. 

2. Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find 
the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the Sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father. 

3- Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen by them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I 
athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, 
because they are blind in their heart... . 

5. Jesus saith, Wherever there are .... and there is one.... 
alone, I am with him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I. 

6. Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own country, 
neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know him. 

7. Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill, and estab- 
lished, can neither fall nor be hid. . 

8. ... . unto thy face (or presence)... . 


Of the six reasonably complete sayings, No. 1 is identical with 
Luke 6 : 42, except for the position of é«Badciv. The first clause of No. 
6 is very similar to Luke 4: 24, and employs the word S8exrés, which is 
used by Luke alone, while the second clause recalls strikingly Luke 
4:23. But this apparent relationship with Luke’s gospel to the exclu- 
sion of the others is rendered doubtful by No. 7, in which there is a 
parallelism with Matt. 5:14, with a possible conflation with Matt. 
7: 24, 25. 

The chief interest naturally attaches itself to Nos. 2, 3, 5, where we 
have expressly attributed to Jesus sayings wholly without parallel in 
either the canonical or apocryphal gospels. These sayings give rise 
to many perplexing critical questions, but afford too few data for any 
safe conclusions. No. 2, as translated by the editors, is strongly Jew- 
ish, but it is not impossible that it is intended to be taken somewhat 
metaphorically, the two accusatives being those of specification. This 
is certainly possible in the case of tov xéopov, the sense being “ except 
ye fast as respects the world,” 7. ¢., do without it, abandon it. In'the 
second half such a construction is less probable, as the Greek expres- 
sion is the ordinary cognate of the Septuagint for “‘ keeping the Sab- 
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bath.” None the less it is possible that the thought, as Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt suggest, is that of “making the Sabbath a real Sabbath;” 
or even of treating the observance of the Sabbath as work which itself 
should be avoided by the Christian. But while such an interpretation 
is not impossible, in the absence of any distinct knowledge as to the 
general character of the volume from which this page comes, the prob- 
abilities seem to be preponderatingly in favor of the Jewish-Christian 
origin of the sentence. 

No. 3 is so complete as to make its meaning unmistakable. It is 
certainly novel, but hardly has “the genuine ring” of which the editors 
speak. It rather sounds like many another extra-canonical saying of 
Jesus, in which a saying or thought of the canonical gospels is over- 
laid or otherwise changed by an attempt at pseudepigraphic or apoca- 
lyptic writing. 

No. 5 is by all means the most remarkable of these /ogia. Despite 
its imperfect shape, it is easy to see in its first sentence an echo of 
Matt. 18:20. But the second half, noble as it is in suggesting the 
possibility of having Christ’s presence even when engaged in work 
(unless it is to be interpreted as meaning that Christ is in all things, 
or that effort must precede attainment, or indeed, finally, as mystical), 
cannot escape the same suspicion as that aroused by No. 3, viz., of a 
reworking by some of the many teachers of early Christianity — pos- 
sibly of one of the gnostic sects. 

Taken altogether, therefore, it is not easy to see that these few 
Jogia add anything to our knowledge of the teachings of Jesus. If 
they were written, as their editors seem justified in claiming, somewhere 
between 150 and 300 A. D., and were in any way representative of a 
widely accepted gospel, it is certainly remarkable that they have not in 
some way left more distinct traces of themselves or of their kind in 
ecclesiastical literature. The utmost that one dares at present to say 
of their value is (1) that they certainly throw light upon the nature of col- 
lections of Joga, such as that of Papias; and (2) that it is possible that 
they represent a collection of genuine and apocryphal sayings of 
Christ made by some early Christians with Jewish-gnostic tenden- 
cies, with which Egypt teemed. It would be more satisfactory if 
one could add that they throw a direct light. upon the synoptic prob- 
lem, but such is not the case. So far from appearing like bits of an 
original gospel lying back of Matthew and Luke, they much more 
clearly hint at conflation or at other reworking. Whether this rework- 
ing was wholly intentional may be uncertain, but that we have here any 
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light upon an original Hebrew Matthew, a “gospel to the Hebrews,” 
or a “gospel according to the Egyptians” seems absolutely without 
likelihood. It would be somewhat less hazardous to conjecture that 
they may be a bit of the Ady xvpuxd of Papias. But for even this 
there is little evidence. It is to be hoped that among the hundreds of 
papyri discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt there may be some 
that will throw light upon this fragment. S. M. 


Die Sprueche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien nicht ueber- 
liefert sind. Eine kritische Bearbeitung des von Dr. Alfred 

~ Resch gesammelten Materials. Von James Harpy Ropes, 
Instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. Pp. viii 

+ 176, 8vo. Texte und Untersuchungen, xiv+ 2. M. 5.50. 


Although the Agrapha of Dr. Resch published in 1889 in the 
same series was the first attempt to treat the subject fully and scien- 
tifically, it has not yet been superseded either as a thesaurus or as a 
critical study. As a thesaurus, indeed, it will probably be the standard 
authority for many years to come unless our acquaintance with early 
Christian literature is materially extended.* The critical value of the 
work, on the other hand, is seriously impaired by the writer’s over- 
eagerness in his pursuit of agrapha which sometimes blinds his judg- 
ment, and by the influence of his theory of the origin of the synoptic 
gospels which he has since developed in his Extra-Canonical Paral- 
Zels. These defects made a fresh examination of the material not 
only desirable but necessary. Hence the present volume by an 
American scholar trained under Professor Harnack. 

The method pursued is simple but satisfactory. The seventy-four 
Zogia of Resch, forty-eight of his ninety apocrypha (thirteen of the 103 
given in Agrapha being “apostolic apocrypha,” and therefore out- 
side the subject) with about thirty additional sayings—155 in all, 
including one accidentally omitted from the text and inserted in the 
appendix—are first separated into three classes. The first of these 
comprises the sayings which have not been really handed down to us as 
extra-canonical sayings of the Lord (1-73). The second consists of 
sayings which have been falsely ticketed as the Lord’s through slips of 
memory (74-84). The remainder (85-154) are the agrapha proper. 
These last are again analyzed into three groups. Forty-three (85-127) 

t This sentence was written before the discovery of the Aéyca.—Ep. 
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are decisively rejected as historically worthless. The next thirteen 
(128-140) are pronounced of uncertain value. The remainder (141- . 
154 are considered to be probably genuine. There is a slight want of 
correspondence between the statement of this classification on page 13 
and the application of it in the course of the book. 

These results seem disappointingly meager when compared with 
those of Resch. Whilst the latter finds seventy-four /ogza our author 
can discover only fourteen for which there seems to be good evidence, 
and thirteen others which deserve further consideration. Moreover, of 
these twenty-seven which are either accepted or not rejected only 
eleven are found in the German scholar’s list of /ogia. Eight of the 
remaining sixteen are held by him to be apocryphal. 

This striking divergence of opinion is on the whole well accounted 
for. Each saying is considered separately and the evidence for it (or 
rather the important part of the evidence) is carefully sifted. The 
work is very well done and the conclusions are likely, in most cases at 
least, to command the assent of unprejudiced readers. The exceeding 
slenderness of the testimony which Resch has found sufficient for 
several of his agrapha is clearly shown. A striking illustration of the 
urgent need for care and judgment in this department of research is 
supplied by the remarks on No. 16 (dogion 31 of Resch). The ascrip- 
tion of the words, “The Lord knoweth them that are his” (2 Tim. 2: 
19), to Jesus is effectually refuted by the discovery of the clause in the 
Greek translation of Num. 16: 5. 

If Professor Ropes has erred it is in the direction of excessive cau- 
tion, but in a matter of such moment as the discussion of sayings 
ascribed tc Jesus Christ this is distinctly preferable to excessive 
credulity. On two points perhaps there is room for a little modifica- 
tion. It is frequently, if not constantly, assumed that the writers of 
the canonical gospels would be acquainted with and would be sure to 
insert a saying of Christ on any subject of great interest to the early 
church (see the remarks on Nos. 21, 46, 72, 91, 101). Is this assump- 
tion imperative? Again, the illustrations from the Péstis Sophia are 
rejected on the ground that a third-century writer cannot for a 
moment be thought of as having at his disposal special traditions of 
value about the Lord and his teaching. Is not this also too positive a 
statement? 

The additional matter includes twelve passages from the New Tes- 
tament and New Testament manuscripts, eight passages from the Fists 
Sophia not cited by Resch, and a number of sayings from various 
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sources. One of the /ogia is taken from the Talmud. There are also 
fresh illustrations of previously known sayings, and an important 
excursus on the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

The whole work is characterized by sober judgment and accurate 
scholarship. There is a trifling slip on page 49. The reading of the 
Lewis codex in Mark 13:37 is not “uni” but “vobis.” The German 
reads well and the errata are remarkably few for a book printed in 
Europe whilst the author was in America. It is to be hoped that an 
edition in English will be issued for the many students who cannot 


read German. 
W. TayLor SMITH.. 


Grammatik des biblischen Aramaeisch, mit den nach Handschriften 
berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch. Von PROFEs- 
soR Dr. HERMANN L. Strack. Zweite grésstentheils neu- 
arbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1897. Pp. 38+47, 8vo. Bd., M. 2.30. 

This second edition of an already well-known and much-prized 
little book is a great improvement on the first. The text and vocabu- 
lary remain unaltered, but the grammar has been considerably enlarged 
and rearranged. ‘There are two fresh chapters, namely, an introduc- 
tion which includes a bibliography and ashort section on prepositions ; 
and many additional illustrations from the inscriptions and from 
Syriac. The volume is still very small but can be obtained bound as 
well as stitched, a point of considerable practical importance. No stu- 
dent of the Old Testament in the original ought to be without it. 

W. TayLor SMITH. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


PRroFEssOR W. F. ADENy, known to many of our readers as het 
author of a volume on New Testament Theology, has recently published 
a book entitled How to Read the Bible; hints for Sunday-school teach- 
ers and other Bible students, which we take great pleasure in commend- 
ing to those for whom it was prepared. It is full of good sense and 
wise suggestions. Part I treats of Principles and Part I1 discusses How 
to study the various parts of the Bible. His principles are so briefly 
stated and so just that we are tempted to quote them in full, but prefer 
rather to recommend our readers to buy the book itself. (New York: 
Thomas Whitaker, 50 cents.) 
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MENTION was made in this journal some months ago of a little 
book on Christian Character; A Study in New Testament Morality, writ- 
ten by Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick, B.D., and published by T. & T. Clark in 
their series of Bible-class primers edited by Professor Salmond. The 
same author has now issued a companion volume entitled Christian 
Conduct; a further Study in New Testament Morality. In this volume 
i the author deals with (1) The Family; (2) The Work of Life; the 
Necessity of Labor; (3) Social Relations; the Law of Love; (4) The 
State; (5) The Church. The purpose of the book is evidently distinctly 
practical and ethical. It aims not so much to present a systematic 
statement of the New Testament ethical teachings from the New Testa- 
ment point of view as to apply New Testament ethical principles to 
present-day problems. In the main we think Mr. Kilpatrick is success- 
ful, though we observe one or two instances of what seem to us con- 
spicuous failures to hold to New Testament teaching. (Scribner’s, 20 
cents.) 


In the same series Professor Laidlaw of Edinburgh issues a primer 


of 93 pages on Zhe Miracles of Our Lord, which presents in a different 
i and much condensed form the substance of his larger work, Zhe Mir- 
: acles of Our Lord; Expository and Homiletic. (Scribner’s, 20 cents.) 


Rev. ALBERT E. WarF.e’s little volume entitled Christianity and 
Property; an Interpretation (American Baptist Publication Society) is 
also a study in New Testament ethics applied to modern problems. It 
is very carefully and soberly done, and though the interpretation of 
} New Testament teaching is perhaps too much determined by appeal to 
5 what is reasonable rather than by direct exegetical evidence, the results 
reached are not materially affected thereby. We hope the book will 
have many readers. It cannot fail to do much good. Certainly 
modern Christian practice in the matter here discussed is still far below 
4 the New Testament standard. 
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